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THE 
CHARITIES REVIEW. 


LAW AND DRINK. 


Beneath the events which constitute the material of history, 
an acute observer may discern the fundamental principle by 
which their relations are determined. Essentially it consists in 
the conflict between two opposing principles in human nature 
—the inclination to self-indulgence and the sense of need of 
self-restraint. It is this opposition which divides systems of 
philosophy, of religion, and of government, and which gives 
shape to customs, laws, and institutions, as the watershed of 
the Rocky Mountains divides the Mississippi Valley from the 
great Pacific Slope. In the geography of thought, all possible 
theories of the conduct of life arrange themselves, according 
to their direction and distance, measured by these vertical and 
horizontal lines of moral longitude and latitude, in consecutive 
serial order, from the self-abasement of stoicism to the 
self-exaltation of hedonism, from the obscenity of certain 
well known forms of pagan worship to the heroic ideal of 
purity cherished by our Puritan ancestors, from the absolute 
despotism of primeyal history to the modern democratic spirit 
now at work in the world, whose tendency is to undermine 
every throne in Europe. 

Self-indulgence on the part of the individual, if carried to 
excess, necessitates control ad extra. This extraneous control 
may be parental, monarchical or legislative. The struggle 
between opposing forces for a greater or less measure of com- 
munal restraint assumes largely the form of a conflict between 
the principles of individualism and collectivism in social organ- 
ization, the result of which is to assure to the individual so 
much personal freedom as he is capable of using to his own 
advantage and that of the community, but no more. Self- 
control is the condition of freedom, and the degree of growth 
in the power of self-control is the standard of progress. 
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The drink question, so called, forms a sub-division or single 
chapter in the history of the never-ceasing antagonism between 
egoistic and altruistic impulses, to which a bare allusion has 
here been made. It includes the following subsidiary ques- 
tions, namely : 

First. To what extent is it necessary or expedient to abstain 
from indulgence in alcoholic stimulants ? 

Second. What are the personal and social considerations 
which determine the rule of abstinence for individuals ? 

Third. How far is it obligatory or justifiable on the part of 
the community to formulate and enforce a rule of abstinence 
of universal application ? 

Fourth. How far has experience shown the enforcement of 
such a rule to be practicable? 

Fifth. In the absence of any legislation, or in the face of 
unwise legislation, upon this subject, what reason is there to 
believe that the curse of intemperance can be, or has been, or 
will be, mitigated with the lapse of time and the growth of 
civilization ? 

i 
ALCOHOL AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Alcohol is a chemical compound, and it is properly classed 
with other chemical compounds generically known as drugs. 
When taken into the system, it first stimulates, then exhila- 
rates, then stupefies. The effect depends upon the size of the 
dose and upon the original or acquired power of individuals to 
resist its influence. The specific reaction of alcohol, like that 
of other drugs, tends to become less, as the system becomes 
inured to it by habitual use. On this account the dose requires 
to be increased from time to time. When alcoholic stimulants 
are used to excess, a craying for them is created, through the 
force of habit, which in many persons becomes a disease, or at 
least a symptom of a diseased condition of the brain. In this 
fact resides the peculiar peril of the drink habit. 

No one, I think, will dispute the truth of the foregoing 
statement. It furnishes common ground, upon which all 
parties to the controversy under consideration can stand. All 
will further admit the utility offalcohol in the arts. The most 
extreme prohibitionist will not condemn the use of alcohol as 
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a burning fluid, or as a solvent for the gums of which varnishes 
are made. On the other hand, the manufacturers of malt, 
vinous and spirituous liquors, and even the dealers in them, 
usually deplore the evils of drunkenness. 

There is, however, a wide difference of opinion and senti- 
ment as to the propriety of the use of alcohol, in any form, as 
a beverage, and even as a medicine. Alcohol isa poison. In 
some quantity, varying with the power of resistance in the 
individual, it intoxicates; in sufficient quantity it produces 
death. In some quantity it is tolerated, and no visible effect 
follows. Since alcohol is one of the products of fermentation, 
and fermentation is essential to digestion, Nature, by generat- 
ing it in the stomach and bowels, seems to indicate that it is 
indispensable to perfect health. Prussic acid is also a poison, 
but it is a constituent element of many innocuous fruits, and 
bitter almonds are often prescribed for indigestion. These are, 
however, medical questions, into which it is needless here to 
enter, further than to remark that experience seems to prove 
that much unnecessary, if not dangerous, use is made of 
alcohol as a therapeutic agent. 

We all know that the hostility of some of the most excellent 
people to any unnecessary use of alcohol is so intense, that 
they disapprove of its employment for flavoring purposes in 
cookery, would banish it from the communion table, and hold 
that, inasmuch as a certain number of drops induces intoxica- 
tion, each and every drop swallowed for any purpose contrib- 
utes to a state of intoxication, and can have none but an 
injurious effect. 

By others it is insisted with equal positiveness that, being 
a vegetable product, alcohol is a food, or at least that, by aid- 
ing digestion, it increases the percentage of food converted 
into blood and tissue; that, if taken in moderation, it exerts a 
tranquillizing influence upon the nerves, and so increases the sum 
of human happiness ; that its use adds to the productive power 
of the human race; that Christianity and. civilization have 
made the greatest relative advance in wine-growing countries, 
the birth-place of the arts and of the sciences; and that the 
experience of the Mohammedan world proves that human 
nature, when denied this indulgence, takes its revenge in the 
evolution of. grosser forms of sensuality. The craving for 
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stimulants, they say, is natural, therefore innocent; and its 
gratification, within the limits suggested by prudence and 
intelligence, is not only harmless, but upon the whole beneficial. 

The gulf which separates these extreme views is so wide 
that it would seem to be impossible to bridge it. Yet the 
attempt has been made. On the one side it is conceded that 
total abstinence is not necessary for all men; and on the other 
that some form of police regulation is beneficial as a check 
upon excess. 

The truth undoubtedly lies, here as elsewhere, between the 
extremes. There is a moderate use of alcoholic stimulants, 
which is beneficial to some people; there is an intemperate 
use of them, which is universally injurious; it is a physiological 
sin, which entails physiological punishment. The appetite for 
spirits is sometimes congenital, sometimes acquired. Its cul- 
tivation depends partly upon the individual, partly upon his 
environment. But while every man may be regarded as a 
potential drunkard, the vast majority, in nearly all walks of 
life, are neither total abstainers upon all occasions, nor are they 
in any practical peril of acquiring the drink habit, since they 
are keenly alive to the prudential considerations which forbid 
habitual or excessive indulgence. It is impossible to state 
with statistical precision the percentage of the whole number 
included in each of these groups. 

The physico-psychological effect of alcohol is to impair the 
strength and activity of the inhibitory nerve centres, and so 
to destroy the normal balance between the native impulses 
which form a part of every man’s character and the counter 
suggestions which warn him instinctively to hold these 
impulses in check. In exceptional cases (though they are 
sufficiently numerous) complete alcoholism approximates so 
closely to insanity as to involve the transformation of character 
which is so noticeable in the insane. It is also to be observed 
that alcoholism is animalism, the gradual submerging of the 
spiritual nature, brutalizing, and therefore demoralizing. 

Accordingly, drunkenness is properly regarded as a cause of 
crime, though in a different way from that commonly supposed, 
and not to so marked a degree. It is a contributory cause of 
crime, but rarely if ever its efficient cause. It is more likely 
to be an efficient cause of pauperism and insanity. Intemper- 
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ance is a cause of pauperism because of the waste of time and 
money which it implies, and because it is a bar to steady 
employment, as well as to doing the best work of which one 
is capable. It is a cause of insanity, in consequence of the 
overdraft which it makes upon its victim’s nervous energies. 
Loss of self-control is the one symptom common to these three 
forms of degeneracy. The special forms of treatment adapted 
to restore their respective victims are not dissimilar, in so far 
as they aim alike at the development of the power which has 
been lost, if it was not originally lacking. Alcoholism in 
parents, especially in the male parent, is believed to be a not 
uncommon cause of idiocy in offspring. 

The evils which flow from intemperance are moreover not 
confined to the drunkard himself, but extend to his family, 
and, in a diminishing degree, to all who have business or social 
relations with him. The most perplexing problem with which 
organized charity has to deal, is that of the relief of a drunk- 
ard’s family. Thus the question of the restriction of intem- 
perance and its resulting evils within the narrowest possible 
limits is seen to be not merely one of the salvation of indi 
viduals; it is a social question of the first rank, and for its 
solution resort must be had to preventive as well as remedial 
measures. 


II. 
SELF-CONTROL. 


Reverting to the distinction between self-control and control 
ab extra, and assuming as an axiom that control of the appe- 
tite for stimulants (whether alcoholic or non-alcoholic) is indis- 
pensable, the proposition that the ideai form of control is 
self-control, will not, I think, be disputed. 

Self-control is primarily the result of education and training, 
especially in early life. There is an unconscious education, 
which the discipline afforded by experience imparts; and men 
who have suffered loss of health or fortune or employment or 
reputation, or whose domestic happiness has been destroyed, 
in consequence of their surrender to the power of a debasing 
habit, are often open to the influence of moral suasion, and 
may be induced to abandon practices which, if persisted in, 
can only end in their total ruin. But moral suasion is impo- 
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tent to reform such as have impaired their faculties by self- 
abuse to a point where they are insensible to moral consider- 
ations or incapable of volition. Forcible separation from 
their enemy is for them the only remedy. They have reached 
a stage of physical and moral imbecility, which without extra- 
neous aid is hopeless. 

On the theory that alcohol is uniformly injurious, even in 
the most minute doses, and without regard to the physical 
condition of the person by whom it is taken, total abstinence 
is an obligation which every man owes to himself. 

If, on the contrary, it is admitted that the use of alcohoi, 
within certain limits and under certain conditions, is for some 
persons harmless or even beneficial, then the proper limit of 
abstinence is a variable limit. If that limit for each individual 
could be definitely ascertained and never transcended, alcohol 
would be hypothetically innocuous. 

Nothing can be more certain than that many men, possibly 
the majority, are incapable of defining this limit for them- 
selves. They pass it unawares. They fall under the dominion 
of intemperate habits without becoming conscious of the 
nature or results of the process of reflex nervous action, in 
virtue of which drinking becomes in their case automatic. It 
is also certain that the growth of this insidious habit is often 
alarmingly rapid, owing to the ease with which the physical 
system becomes accustomed to an overdose and tolerant of it. 
The danger which attends the habitual use of intoxicating 
beverages is universally recognized and admitted. It is com- 
mon for old topers, even, to confide to their intimate asso- 
ciates the rules which they have formulated for their own 
government, in order to protect themselves against this obvi- 
ous peril. They may be overheard saying to each other: 
“Drink only at such and such hours, or in such and such 
company, or none but certain liquors or brands of liquor (‘ not 
a headache in a barrel of it’), and you will be safe.” 

This peril, nevertheless, is not equally great for all men. If 
intemperance is a cause of physical degeneracy, it is also an 
effect and symptom of degeneracy. Much depends upon 
one’s inherent, original manhood. Personal idiosyncrasies in 
the matter of food and drink are so multiform and frequent, 
that we might anticipate, what experience and observation 
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show to be the fact, that some men and women are so sus- 
ceptible to alcoholic poisoning as to be incapable of tolerating 
the smallest dose without nausea and dizziness, while it agrees 
so well with other constitutions, that they are practically 
exempt from liability to intoxication, even where the quantity 
taken is heroic. A lady of my personal acquaintance could 
not eat an egg, or anything made with an egg, without exhib- 
iting symptoms of acute poisoning ; her intolerance of what is 
for most persons a harmless article of food was such, that if 
she dipped her finger in a raw egg, her skin broke out in an 
eruption similar to that produced by poison ivy. But apart 
from this difference of physical organization and habit, the 
distinctions between men in respect of appetite and the power 
of self-control are so great, that one man feels no temptation, 
or is entirely capable of mastering his temptation, whatever it 
may be, where another yields, as may happen, almost without 
a counter effort, or after a violent but unsuccessful struggle 
with himself. 

Any statistical inquiry instituted for the purpose of esti- 
mating. approximately the respective numbers of these two 
groups would probably be fruitless. If made, it should be 
made, in order to have any definite value, in a community 
where the use of wine and beer is general, or at least it should 
be confined to non-abstainers. Not improbably the judgment 
of most men who mingle freely with their fellows and are 
familiar with their actual habits would be that, in the cities 
and larger towns of the United States, a large majority of the 
adult male residents take an occasional drink of beer, wine or 
whiskey; but that, of those who do, a very small minority 
ever drink to the point of intoxication, or are in any practical 
danger of becoming drunkards. The impressions of residents 
of purely rural communities on this subject are of no impor- 
tance, since their opportunities for knowing the truth are too 
limited to enable them to form a reliable opinion with refer- 
ence to it.* 


*The difficulty of procuring trustworthy statistics concerning the con- 
sumption of spirits is enormous, and it may be said to be insuperable. A 
complete inquiry should include the following items: (1) The amount man- 
ufactured annually in the United States; (2) the amount imported ; (3) its 
distribution, by states, counties and towns; (4) the use made of it, as a bev- 
erage, for medicinal purposes, and in the arts ; (5) the total number of per- 
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Whether the risk involved in so-called “moderate” drinking 
is sufficiently great to counterbalance the pleasure and sup- 
posed advantage of indulgence within the limit which nature 
has prescribed, or whether the pleasure and profit outweigh the 
risk, is, in the estimation of all moderate drinkers, a purely 
personal question, with the determination of which no third 
party has a legal or moral right to interfere. The answer in 
each case depends upon the point of view and upon the tem- 
perament of the person concerned, according as he is more or 
less timid, more or less reckless. The right to decide this 
question for oneself is, they claim, a natural right, which can 
not be denied or abridged—except upon grounds of public 
policy, because its recognition would be inimical to the public 
welfare. 

Thus far the question of abstinence has been considered 
exclusively as one of prudence and self-interest. But it must 
also be examined in the light of the law of love. Total absti- 
nence may be a duty, for the sake of others. No nobler 
motive to self-denial can actuate the soul, than the desire 
thereby to lift one’s fellow-men to a higher life. This is the 
victory of the spirit over the flesh. And yet, although one 
may deserve admiration for taking this attitude and observing 
this rule (from choice, never through fear), no harsh judgment 
can charitably be passed upon those who look at the question 


sons who use it as a beverage, habitually or occasionally; (6) the number who 
drink to intoxication ; (7) the number in the habit of becoming intoxicated ; 
(8) the number of wholesale and retail dealers, distinguishing them from 
each other ; (g) the average amount of sales by each dealer, in each of these 
two groups. Much of this information is absolutely inaccessible. The fig- 
ures published from time to time and quoted on the platform can not be 
accepted as authoritative ; they are in great part inferential. The slightest 
reflection will show that there is no necessary and invariable relation between 
the amount of liquor manufactured, imported, and sold, and the amount 
used as a beverage; nor between the amount used as a beverage and the 
amount of intoxication produced thereby ; nor between the consumption in 
any given locality and the number of saloons, licensed or unlicensed. No 
one can guess how much is drunk in public and how much at home, nor tell 
whether that drunk at home is bought in the vicinity or ordered from a dis- 
tance. No one knows the probable ratio of legal to illegal sales of liquor, 
nor of the quantity sold in dramshops to that sold in drugstores or elsewhere. 
The official statistics of licenses, taxes, etc., and the published police and 
judicial statistics throw but an uncertain light upon the question, and they 
are at best both inaccurate and incomplete. 
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of duty from another point of view, who think it unfair to sac- 
rifice the liberty of the “ fit” for the sake of a problematical 
benefit to the “unfit,” by compelling the majority, who are 
normal, to submit to social regulations confessedly designed 
for the protection of the abnormal. 


Ill. 
REPRESSION. 


The conflict of opinion just outlined, instead of being 
confined to the realm of abstract thought, tends more and 
more to develop into a struggle for supremacy, in the domain 
of custom and law, between opposing wills. On the one side 
are those who have suffered from intemperance in the persons 
of their near relatives or intimate friends; those who are 
animated by the desire to protect their homes and the homes 
of others from the invasion of the destroyer; those who, 
repudiating self-gratification and possessed by pessimistic 
views of life, condemn all forms of pleasure as wordly and 
degrading ; together with those who, from principle and in the 
interest of social purity, wish to see the animal inpulses of the 
human race brought into subjection to its higher aspirations, 
as the essential condition of morality, freedom, and progress. 
On the other are the careless and indifferent, the sensuous and 
the sensual, the willing and besotted slaves of appetite, 
together with those who find their pecuniary profit in 
ministering to vice, or by means of subserviency to the liquor 
interest hope to gain political recognition and power; and 
these again are reinforced by the shallow, noisy egotists who 
mistake license for liberty and repudiate the restraints of law. 
The battlecry of the former is “ For God and home and native 
land!” but of the latter, “Down with all hypocrites, sneaks 
and tyrants!” 

It seems almost superfluous to point out that moral suasion, 
as a means for the suppression of intemperance, addresses 
itself to the consumer, the purchaser of alcoholic beverages, 
and aims to diminish the demand for them; while repressive 
legislation strikes at the manufacturer and dealer, and aims to 
cut off the supply. This opens up the economic question as 
to the comparative influence of demand in creating supply, 
and of supply in creating demand, which pertains to a different 
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branch of the problem from that now under discussion. 
Plainly, the abolition either of the demand for liquor or of the 
supply of liquor would be the abolition of intemperance. But 
is abolition, by either of these methods, practicable? Doés 
not the proposal to suppress the liquor traffic proceed upon a 
false notion of human nature? Is it not an attempt to set 
aside the fundamental law of economics? Of these rival 
schemes, which is the more practicable? Which of them, if 
successful, would inflict the greatest damage upon the traffic? 
Undoubtedly the want of success in the effort to suppress 
intemperance by moral suasion suggested the proposal to put 
this traffic outside the protection of the law. The issue has 
accordingly been clearly joined: ‘Shall the sale of spirituous 
and fermented liquors as a beverage be outlawed ?”’ 

The only power which can decide this issue is the govern- 
ment. The legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
government must be in accord as to the answer to be given to 
this question, submitted to it 72 ipsissimis verbts by both 
parties to the controversy. In a republic, the people govern ; 
the officers of the government are merely the representatives 
and agents of the people. Hence the people themselves must 


formulate the answer and decide the policy of the government. 
This question is therefore, to use the common phrase, “in 


” 


politics,” and in politics it must stay, until one party or the 
other secures a final and decisive victory. 

Meanwhile, with our complicated jurisdiction, distributed, as 
it is, by states, counties and municipalities, and with the two 
antagonistic groups so nearly matched in numbers (or votes) 
and in enthusiasm, confusion reigns. The laws vary indef- 
initely, and there is still greater want of uniformity in their 
execution. In local elections, one policy triumphs to-day, and 
another to-morrow. Politicians, who regard other issues, most 
of which involve material rather than moral interests, as of 
paramount importance, seek to eliminate this issue from party 
platforms, or to bury it beneath meaningless platitudes. The 
attitude of neither of the great leading parties toward it is 
authoritatively defined. But the Republican party, having 
based its successful assault upon African slavery on the 
doctrine of the higher law, can not consistently put itself in 
avowed opposition to measures designed to advance public 
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and private morality; while the Democratic party, as the 
professed champion of personal liberty, can not consistently 
favor restrictions upon trade, in the form of what are very 
inaccurately described as sumptuary laws. Neither of these 
parties, however, has any principles upon this particular 
question, which it would not sacrifice in order to avoid defeat 
in a general election. Back of them both stands the gigantic 
liquor interest, with its enormous capital and its army of 
agents and spies, spending money, making threats and prom- 
ises, manipulating the primaries, pulling the wires at political 
conventions, lobbying in the halls of legislation, thrusting as 
many of its creatures into office as possible, formulating the 
law, interpreting it, administering it, or defying it, as it can 
and must, for its own protection. The aggressive attitude of 
the liquor interest, organized in associations and trusts, making 
alliances with corporations, owning the majority of the retail 
dram shops, advancing the license fees, signing the retail 
dealers’ bonds, selling them liquor upon credit, taking mort- 
gages on their stock and fixtures, defending them in the 
courts, intimidating witnesses, threatening police magistrates 
and prosecuting attorneys, packing juries, bribing the police, 
and controlling the votes of great blocks of the worst elements 
in our municipalities, has converted the movement in favor of 
temperance into a war upon the saloon. The opinion is wide- 
spread, among men who are not prohibitionists, that there can 
be no thorough and lasting reform in municipal government, 
until the control of municipal politics by the vicious element 
in cities is effectually broken. 
IV. 
REGULATION. 

The common law makes no distinction between the traffic 
in ardent spirits and the sale of any other article of commerce. 
The use, the purchase, and the sale of liquors are all equally 
innocent or equally criminal, in the eye of the law. For any 
purpose for which liquor may be lawfully used, it may be 
lawfully bought and sold. Restrictions upon trade are of 
necessity statutory in their character. The restrictions upon 
the purchase and sale of alcohol and its compounds, like those 
upon the sale of combustibles and explosives, are in the nature 
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of police regulations, and their justification depends upon the 
definition and scope of the police power inherent in govern- 
ments. Their motive is the desire to prevent, not the use 
but the abuse of stimulants. However mild or severe such 
statutory restrictions may be, every one of them is in fact 
prohibitory. The law prohibits, for instance, the sale of liquor 
to certain persons (habitual drunkards and minors), it pro- 
hibits the sale on certain days (Sundays, election days, and 
holidays), or at certain hours of the night; it prohibits the 
sale by non-licensed dealers; it prohibits the sale in specified 
places, such as within a given number of yards of a church or 
school, or at any place not included within certain wards or 
precincts of a municipality ; it prohibits the sale of adulterated 
liquors; it lays down numerous conditions, varying according 
to the locality, non-compliance with which renders the traffic 
unlawful. These provisions in the statutes are called “ regula- 
tion,” but they are in fact, as far as they go, prohibition. 
Local option is nothing more or less than limited prohibition 
—prohibition at the pleasure of the citizens of some larger or 
smaller political subdivision of the commonwealth. The right 
of the state to prohibit the manufacture and sale of fermented 
and distilled liquors is implied and asserted in every license 
issued by the proper local authority, irrespective of the size of 
the fee demanded from the dealer. 

The statesman, the legislator, the politician, the philanthro- 
pist, the sociologist, the economist, the citizen and voter, are 
all confronted, therefore, with a problem simple in its state- 
ment, but extremely difficult of solution: “To what extent 
shall the traffic in liquors be prohibited?” This is partly a 
question of principle, and partly of expediency. The attempted 
solutions embodied in the statutes of the United States, range 
from the complete abolition of the retail trade in states like 
Maine, Vermont, Iowa, and Kansas, to absence of pretty much 
all restriction upon the traffic, other than a special tax, in 
Ohio. 

In spite of this wide variation, two significant facts are 
noticeable: First, that no state pushes prohibition to the 
extreme of denying the right to use alcohol for mechanical 
and medicinal purposes, or of denying the right of individuals 
to make use of beer, wine and spirits as a beverage; nor, on 
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the other hand, does any state carry freedom of trade in 
liquors to the point of abolishing all restrictions upon it, of 
every sort, including special taxation. Second, whether the 
actual statutory restrictions are mild or harsh in their scope 
and in the penalties attached to their violation, it seems to be 
a point of honor with the enemies of the traffic to insist that 
they shall be made more stringent, and with manufacturers 
and dealers to complain that they are oppressive; the latter 
make every possible effort to secure their repeal by the 
legislature, or their nullification by the police and by the 
courts. 

Another significant fact is that prohibition, even where it is 
engrafted into the constitution, as in Kansas, is powerless to 
prevent the illicit sale of liquor; while the removal of restric- 
tions upon such sale in Ohio has not appreciably increased the 
consumption of liquor in that state. The inference seems to 
be warranted, that, after all, the law of supply and demand 
exerts a more direct and powerful influence in promoting or 
retarding the liquor traffic than any form of legislation yet 
devised. ; 

Prohibition, as it is commonly understood, is based upon the 
truism that, if liquor can not be had, it can not be drunk; and 
upon the assumption that human nature, being more or less 
weak, requires to be assisted, in the conflict with appetite, by 
the removal of temptation. This assumption contradicts the 
opinion entertained by many, that moral strength is developed 
by exercise, in the face of temptation; that men must throw 
themselves on the breast of the wave, if they would learn to 
swim. A prohibitory statute, in order to meet to the fullest 
extent the requirements of the case, and render intoxication a 
physical impossibility, should forbid absolutely the manu- 
facture, the importation, and the sale of alcohol, whether in a 
state of purity or of dilution. To stop the sale, without 
stopping the manufacture, leaves the door open to the illicit 
sale of liquor. To stop the manufacture, without stopping 
importation, would simply be to contribute to the support of 
the foreign brewer and distiller. The purpose for which 
liquor is imported, made, or sold, does not enter into the 
question, because it is impossible to control the use made of it 
by the purchaser. It is not sufficient to forbid the manu- 
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facture for sale; but all forms of fermentation and distillation 
of vegetable products at home, by private persons, for their 
own use, must also be forbidden. If mankind is shut up to 
the hope of overcoming temptation, by purely physical and 
mechanical methods, of combatting sin in the world objectively, 
not by strengthening the inward power of resistance, but by 
eliminating temptation from the world, nothing less radical 
than these extreme measures can be relied upon to accomplish 
the desired end. And, when fermentation and distillation 
shall have become lost arts, what is to be done about all the 
other narcotic poisons in the pharmacopceia? There are 
scores of other forms of intoxication which are known to be 
more enslaving, more degrading, more ruinous to health and 
morals, than alcoholic intoxication, which is more common 
for the very reason that it is believed to be, upon the whole, 
harmful. 

There is, however, no known advocate of prohibition, who 
would seriously propose a scheme upon its face so absurdly 
impracticable. 

As to importation, two cases present themselves for consid- 
eration: importation from abroad, and inter-state importation. 
The federal government alone could forbid the former. The 
federal government is also the sole power, under our national 
constitution, which can regulate commerce between the states. 
The supreme court of the United States has decided that laws 
passed by one state forbidding the transportation and delivery 
to its own citizens of liquors purchased in another state are in 
violation of the constitution. The question of prohibition 
of the importation of liquors must, therefore, be decided at 
Washington, not at the state capitals; but the time has not 
yet arrived, if it ever shall arrive, when this will be a 
recognized national issue in the halls of Congress. At present, 
prohibition is purely a local question. 

As to manufacture, the right of the states to prohibit the 
manufacture of liquors for sale has been established, and it is no 
longer disputed. Efforts have been made, here and there, 
with some temporary success, to effect a compromise upon this 
branch of the question, by forbidding the manufacture of 
liquors to be used as a beverage, but not for medicinal use or 
use in the arts; or by forbidding the manufacture of liquors to 
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be sold within the state, but not for export. Such compro- 
mises are in the nature of a truce, which no one expects to 
last longer than until one or the other of the contending par- 
ties can convert it into a victory. The right to manufacture 
cider from apples and wine from grapes grown by the maker is 
recognized in the prohibitory law of lowa and of other states. 

Even as to the sale of alcohol, in its various forms, the neces- 
sity for it in medicine and in the arts is so urgent, that no 
attempt is anywhere made to prohibit its sale for these pur- 
poses. 

Thus it is evident that prohibitory enactments, even the 
most radical and sweeping, are compromise measures, which 
sacrifice the ideal to the practicable, just as license laws do. 
The two differ not essentially, but in respect to the number 
and description of sales which are forbidden. License laws 
forbid certain sales; but not all sales are forbidden, even in 
the prohibition states. The most important distinction between 
license and prohibition is that the one sanctions the saloon and 
makes it pay a revenue into the public treasury, in the shape 
of a license tax, while the other declares it to be illegal, drives 
the trade into illicit channels, and, upon conviction, collects 
fines from druggists and other unauthorized dealers, instead of 
taxes. 

Under the license system, the questions of importation and 
manufacture are of relatively inferior importance, although the 
decision of the federal supreme court in opposition to the 
original package acts, by protecting local agents for foreign 
brewers and distillers in selling without license, was as severe a 
blow to license, in license states, as to prohibition, in prohibition 
states. The demand for additional legislation on the part of 
Congress, to cover this point, was therefore immediate and 
general. 

License is a great protection to law-abiding men engaged in 
the liquor traffic. It not only secures them from arrest and 
punishment, so long as they comply with the police regulations 
prescribed by law, but the mutual relation of quasi-partnership 
between themselves and the government, which is created by 
the enforced division of profits of the trade, gives them a hold. 
upon the government of which they would otherwise be 
deprived. It is said that when, at the close of the Civil War, 
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it was proposed to repeal the war tax on whiskey, the distillers 
themselves objected. Manufacturers who contribute largely 
to the support of the government acquire, by the very act of 
contribution, a political position and influence worth what it 
costs them, and are thus enabled much more effectively to sus- 
tain and defend their retail customers, who, in turn, become 
proportionally more active and confident in their peculiar 
relation as political agents and manufacturers of public senti- 
ment. The liquor interest demands not only legal but 
political protection. The aim of prohibition is to deprive it 
of both. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the practical 
difficulties in the way of making prohibition effectual. The 
ultimate difficulty, which underlies all the rest and gives to 
them their vitality, is the existing state of public opinion. It 
is public opinion which makes laws and which can alone 
enforce them. Public opinion is the reflection of private 
interests. The greatest aggregation of personal interests, 
when the community has decided what it is, controls social 
activities and shapes the destiny of nations. By the aid of 
the ballot, antagonistic interests are forever measuring them- 
selves against each other, and this process, often repeated, 
enlightens the community as to the drift of events, giving a 
certain consistency and continuity to the onward march of 
history. 

What, then, are the interests which are subserved by the 
liquor trade and more or less identified with it? 

1. First, there is the pecuniary interest of those who believe, 
with a deceased millionaire (a manufacturer, at one time the 
governor of his state), that “the way to become rich is to live 
off other men’s vices.” (1) The manufacture of whiskey, 
wine, and beer creates an additional market for farm products, 
and therefore enhances the price of grain, besides enabling a 
larger number of individuals to sustain life by means of agri- 
cultural pursuits. (2) The transportation of the raw material 
and of the manufactured product furnishes work to the rail- 
roads and their employés. (3) Many men, women, and children 
are employed by brewers and distillers, who pay them large 
sums in the form of wages. (4) For the sale of liquor, 
especially at retail, houses, furniture, and fixtures are necessary; 
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this means building and permanent income from rents; the 
number of bartenders, porters, drivers, etc., in the business is 
very great. All of these, having money to expend, become 
consumers of the product of other men’s labor. 

Every business based upon a real and constant natural 
demand is an addition to the wealth of the world, and, by 
increasing the circulation of money from hand to hand, helps 
all sorts of men to earn a livelihood for themselves and their 
families. The ramifications of business, the points of connec- 
tion and interdependence between forms of business which 
seem at first to have no immediate relation with each other, 
though hard to trace and to bring to light, are almost illimit- 
able in extent and variety. None of these allied interests 
really desires to see the liquor interest crippled, much less 
destroyed. In every large city there are men who, not with- 
out reason, believe that wickedness can be made attractive to 
country customers, and that the toleration of vice by the 
municipal authorities draws trade; they therefore deprecate 
war upon the saloon, the gambling house, and the brothel. 
Even in the smaller towns, the Sunday closing of saloons is 
objected to by many merchants, on the ground that the 
money which would otherwise be spent at home on Sunday is 
thus driven away and goes to build up rival communities. 

2. Next in importance are the political interests involved. 
It would be slanderous to allege that the majority of voters 
anywhere, upon a square issue between good and bad govern- 
ment, or between morality and vice, favor immorality. But 
the worst elements of the population congregate in cities, 
and there they hold the balance of power. In order to a full 
and correct understanding of the situation, it is essential 
to know that there are in this country three varieties of 
politics, so called; that is, of practical politics as distinguished 
from the science of government. They correspond to the 
distinction between the political jurisdictions known as the 
nation, the state, and the municipality. Thus we have 
national politics, state politics, and municipal politics. Such 
corruption as exists in the two former is insignificant, in com- 
parison with that which characterize the choice of candidates, 
the carrying of elections, and the granting of franchises in 
cities. Without stopping to inquire why this is so, or what 
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effects flow from such a state of affairs, it is enough here 
to say that the distinction between these three varieties of 
political interests is as great as the connection which subsists 
between them; perhaps greater. A state or national issue 
must be of transcendent importance, in order that it may 
momentarily eclipse the one eternal issue in the slums, which 
is, “ Shall this be a close town, or shall it be run wide open?” 
In other words, shall the laws against gambling and prostitu- 
tion, together with the restrictions upon the liquor traffic, 
not omitting, above all, the “Sunday” laws, be enforced 
or not enforced ? 

On this issue, those who favor a “wide open” town are 
a unit, regardless of all other issues. Their opponents are 
politically divided. By throwing their vote solidly in favor of 
the party which pledges itself, openly or secretly, to a loose 
administration of the law, they are in a position, if the numeri- 
cal majority to be overcome is not too large, to elect its 
candidates, who, when in office, are under obligation to fulfil 
the pledges given. In addition to a better organization 
and mutual understanding, they have the advantage of being 
in a position to raise a larger corruption fund for election 
purposes, since it is easier to blackmail an illegitimate or semi- 
illegitimate business than one whose legitimacy is above 
suspicion. They are also more unscrupulous in their methods 
than their opponents. For these reasons practical politicians, 
especially in the tough wards, court the favor of the “gang” 
or the “ push,” or whatever it may be locally called, meaning 
thereby the organized lawless element, which thus wields 
a power out of all proportion to its capacity or its claims 
to consideration. 

Whoever will attentively watch the fluctuations in American 
municipal elections, must be impressed with the conviction 
that a vicious circle of events repeats itself over and over again, 
in multitudes of places where parties are approximately of equal 
voting strength. Beginning with a “wide open town,” the 
better element is stirred to action, starts a “law and order” or 
“ citizens’ ’’ movement, and succeeds in electing a city adminis- 
tration more or less sincerely in favor of enforcing the laws. 
The extent to which they are in fact enforced generates such 
dissatisfaction, on the part of the vicious element, that the 


” 
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party out of power sees its opportunity to regain the lost 
ground. It accordingly gives assurances of its purpose to 
“enforce the law a little,” and so secures the floating vote 
cast by “liberals,” nominally not in sympathy with it upon 
national issues, and the result is a political revolution upon 
a small scale, after which the town is again “run wide open.” 
The leaders of the defeated party thereupon say to the leaders 
of the movement for law and order, “ See what you have lost, 
by attempting too much;” and citizens who ought to know 
better, openly proclaim their disgust with politics and their 
determination hereafter to stay away from the primaries, if not 
from the polls.* 

The relation of municipal to state and national politics is 
that of a part to the whole. The larger the proportion of civic 
to rural voters, the more important it becomes in national and 
state elections to carry the town. Almost any necessary con- 
cession will therefore be made to the vicious element there 
concentrated, rather than to incur the risk of defeat at a general 
election. The liquor interest accordingly becomes a dominant 
factor inthe political situatign; it coquettes with all parties, 
makes the best bargain it can, and sells every election which 
it can control to the highest bidder. Nothing can prevent its 
success, in the present stage of evolution of the social con- 
science, except a powerful ethical revival, which, like all other 
emotional excitements, runs its appointed course, subsides, 
and is followed by a period of exhaustion and apathy, during 
whose continuance politicians of all parties congratulate them- 
selves and each other that the temperance question is again, 
and it is to be hoped permanently, “‘ out of politics.” 

3. The only remaining factor in the formation of public 
opinion upon the liquor question, to which it seems important 
to allude, is sentiment. Sentiment often influences conduct 
more powerfully than reason or self-interest ; men, like animals, 
are at last governed by their instincts. No instinct can com- 
pare in strength with that of self-preservation, and next to the 


* Neglect of the primaries appears to be the fundamental error of the 
friends of municipal reform. The extent of such neglect is appalling. In 
Chicago, a vote, at a primary election, of five per cent of the registered voters 
is regarded as extraordinary ; and the number of ‘‘ repeaters” or fraudulent 
voters included in this five per cent can not be estimated. 
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love of life in the human breast, is the love of freedom. ‘The 
attempt to dictate by law what a free man shall take into his 
mouth, and the proposal to fine and imprison those who give to 
a free man, in exchange for his money, what he wants and is 
willing to pay for, appear to a large section of the population, to 
constitute an outrageous and unjustifiable assault upon personal 
liberty. Submission to it is, in their opinion, a concession to 
tyranny, whose potential results are incalculable. Resistance 
to it is regarded by the members of this group (which includes 
nearly all the foreign-born and the majority of their immediate 
descendants born on American soil) in the light of a patriotic 
duty. Hostility to the oppressor is, with many, if not with 
most of them, a hereditary sentiment. The point at which to 
resist is the initial point: obsta principits. 

A turn is moreover given to this thought, which many 
persons doubtless fail to appreciate. The modern oppressor 
is, from their standpoint, the capitalist ; for the grand seigneur 
no longer is feared, even where he survives, and there is no 
hereditary rank in a republic. They regard the temperance 
movement, in all its phases, whether the laws are more or less 
prohibitory, as an attempt to bring about class legislation, in 
the interest of the rich; to abolish the saloon, but not the 
club; to rob the poor man of his beer, a pint of which, with 
his dinner, costs him less than a pint of tea or coffee, and is no 
more injurious to his health, while his employer drinks his 
wine at table under the protection of the government. They 
resent the distinction. The saloon, they say, is the poor man’s 
club, where he escapes from the squalor and discomfort of a 
wretched home, where he meets his friends and acquaintances 
in delightful social intercourse, where he hears the gossip of 
the day, where his voice is listened to and his personality 
makes itself felt, where he can ask for sympathetic counsel, 
learn of openings for employment, look at pictures, read the 
newspapers, be entertained by music and dancing, and while 
away an hour in cardplaying or some other congenial amuse- 
ment. Those who provide this opportunity for recreation and 
culture to the workingman are his friends; those who would 
deprive him of it are his natural enemies. The pretended 
interest which they take in his morals and his economics is, in 
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his opinion, a hypocritical pretext serving to conceal their 
scorn for him, his feelings, and his interests. 

The interests and sentiments indicated, but very imperfectly 
elaborated, in the preceding paragraphs modify not only the 
contents of the statutes but their administration. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





FRIENDLY VISITING—A SOCIAL FORCE. 


At its inception in Englewood,* the Bureau of Associated 
Charities consisted of an old table, three unreliable chairs, a 
slim agent, and the free use of a clammy basement room. 
Publications concerning the work of charity organization 
societies had made clear to the district superintendent that his 
first function was to serve as a clearing-house, through which 
coéperation would be effected, and his second that of a trained 
investigator. But the actual situation did not prove itself so 
scientific. As for the work of codperation, there were almost 
no philanthropic organizations to codperate, while the indi- 
viduals who would naturally be expected to report applicants 
for investigation usually came in contact with only one class of 
poor; namely, the tramps, whom there was little chance or use 
of investigating. Thus it proved that the great burden and 
importance of the bureau’s work must lie upon its initiative 
side ; codperation must be preceded by creation; and, instead 
of the well-to-do sending the bureau’s agent to investigate the 
poor, the poor sent him to cultivate acquaintance with those 
scattered individuals who might lend a helping hand. So the 
conviction grew that, in so far as a charity organization society 
stands for more than codperation (or the rearrangement of 
established forces) and investigation (or the deepening of pre- 
vailing methods), in so far as it stands for a new spirit, an inno- 
vation, a new movement, it is chiefly and essentially a friendly 
visitors’ movement. During the first week in Englewood, ten 
friendly visitors were enlisted, for there was no one else to 
whom one might refer a family in distress. Four conferences 
or circles of visitors were established, during the first month, 
in localities where they might be expected to become enlist- 
ment agencies. Appeals for visitors were made everywhere, 
and during the first twelve months a large number had been 
enlisted. It might be maintained that almost, though not 
quite, all of the social force which sprang from the bureau 

* A suburb of Chicago, organized as one of the districts of the Chicago 
Bureau.—Eb. 
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sprang from friendly visiting, for the bureau was essentially 
an organization of friendly visitors. 


5. 


The social resultants from this system were as follows: 

1. A “social study club” grew up from a circle of friendly 
visitors, who gathered in the office of the district superintend- 
ent to study social questions and make investigations of neigh- 
borhood and city conditions. 

2. As a work test for homeless men, two local coal companies 
were persuaded to give two hours’ work on wood or coal to 
every man sent by the bureau, and to pay him a lodging ticket, 
five penny meal tickets, and a car fare ticket to the lodging 
house in the centre of Chicago. During the past winter, all 
our homeless men were subjected to this test, and some oppor- 
tunity was thereby afforded for diverting the sympathy of 
charitable people to the resident poor. The establishment of 
this work test was accomplished by the employment committee, 
whose relations to friendly visitors will be indicated later. 

3. An-“applications” or “advisory ”’ committee was organ- 
ized to pass, at a weekly meeting, upon all investigations made 
by the superintendent. The social significance of this was that 
the social body in Englewood had established in it an organ of 
responsibility for the intelligent care of the poor. 

4. A workroom for women was organized; and, during the 
three months of its operation, last winter, it gave 663 days’ 
work to 121 women recommended by the bureau, paying each 
fifty cents a day in kind, besides her dinner. This workroom 
was planned and inspired by the employment committee. 
Friendly visitors composed its chief working force. 

5. An emergency relief committee was organized, which 
was less composed of friendly visitors than any other out- 
growth of the bureau; but the generosity of its members was 
largely attracted by their confidence in the visitors. During 
the extreme distress of last winter, this committee gave several 
carloads of coal and wagonloads of food, to be used upon the 
recommendation of friendly visitors indorsed by the district 
office. 

6. An employment committee was appointed, which found 
permanent work for several applicants, established mutual 
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relations with a few employers, and carried on a modest 
experiment in relief work through street-cleaning, paid for by 
voluntary subscriptions of property holders upon the streets 
cleaned. In the name of this committee, 15,000 cards were 
recently distributed through public school children and church 
members, advertising to furnish, for odd jobs or steady work, 
persons whose homes and references had been visited. Two 
hundred and twenty-five such jobs were filled by the district 
office during May, 1897. Of the seven who composed this 
employment committee, six were friendly visitors. 

7. A forty-acre tract of unused land was opened last April, 
in the form of quarter-acre vegetable gardens for families 
registered by the district office or the county agent. One 
hundred and forty-eight families, including 908 individuals, 
took up the work, for which ploughing, harrowing, seed, and 
superintendence were provided free. To this enterprise, the 
first step of its kind in Chicago, the friendly visitors were 
an essential help. Not only had the general interest and con- 
fidence of the community} been won by their labors, but of 
the chief committeemen all but two were either visitors or had 
been attracted to the organization by the work of its friendly 
visitors. 

8. During the second week of June, 1897, the first Chicago 
stamps for the penny provident system were issued. The 
introduction of these stamp savings among the poor in Engle- 
wood was immediately taken up by the friendly visitors, and 
at first depended very largely upon them. 


Il. 


In summarizing this direct reference to the work in Engle- 
wood, it can not be asserted that these social results might not 
have been obtained elsewhere, or, perhaps, even in Englewood, 
without friendly visiting ; for the latter is not the only social 
force in existence. But it is within bounds of the scientific 
method to draw the following conclusions : 

1. The eight lines of work above specified evince social 
force or forces; they were mainly the result of the enlistment 
and organization of friendly visitors; therefore the bureau’s 
system of volunteer visitation has been, in this specific case 
and place, “‘a social force.” 
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2. It is our testimony that these social results were estab- 
lished more quickly, easily, and soundly through friendly vis- 
iting than they could have been by any other plan. 

3. The source for future power, wisdom, and spirit in 
these social works is made broader and deeper through friendly 
visiting than it could become through the work of individual 
organizers, committees, or the bureau’s ordinary functions of 
registration and investigation. Friendly visiting, therefore, is 
a social force. 


Il. 


Any principle which has come into consciousness in this 
way out of an organization or movement reacts upon the 
latter. So this conclusion that friendly visiting is a social 
force, serves naturally as a standard of judgment and a source 
of pertinent suggestions on such subsidiary topics as the 
enlistment, organization, and instruction of visitors. 

This principle gives rise, first, to the conclusion that in the 
instruction and training of visitors there should be a certain 
broadening quality ; that visitors need to have their interests 
more and more. widely identified with the interests of the 
group or society which they are expected to effect. Thus a 
possible question arises as to the limiting of every visitor to 
one or two families; would it not often be wise, where it is 
possible, to introduce the visitor to several families or to a 
small neighborhood? It was suggested in Englewood that 
the explanation of our vegetable gardens or the introduction 
of the penny savings system might furnish to a volunteer a 
natural reason for the first visits to all the residents of a 
chosen little square. The visitor who interested himself thus 
in several families or in a small district, was neither expected 
to assume for every family the entire responsibility of an ordi- 
nary friendly visitor, nor to sacrifice the one family for which 
he was especially responsible; he was only expected to gain a 
larger, truer thought and feeling for the neighborhood and for 
the class with whom he would thus acquaint himself. 

Again, while we limited our conferences of visitors to reports 
concerning individual families which the visitors represented, 
it was observed that a time came, and came quickly, when the 
stories had all been told, when there was little progress in the 
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thought or interest, and when, consequently, there was danger 
of retrogression. To meet this difficulty, the Methodist class- 
meeting plan of conducting a conference was altered. The 
first half hour was still devoted to considering special diffi- 
culties which any visitor volunteered to present, or to speak- 
ing of yet unassigned families, or to requesting reports from 
members who needed to be drawn out; but the last three- 
quarters of an hour was devoted to a programme. One visitor 
reviewed a portion of Warner’s “American Charities” or 
Loch’s “ How to Help Cases of Distress,” a free library of 
such volumes having been started in the office. A second 
visitor spoke for five minutes on such a subject as the “ boot 
clubs of London” and the attitude of local school principals 
toward a similar plan for leading children to save their pen- 
nies for those winter’s needs which public charities were then 
relieving. These talks and papers ordinarily consumed only 
five or ten minutes each, and there was usually one, in which 
was described a visit paid by a group of friendly visitors to 
some philanthropic or public institution. Perhaps these 
inspection visits have been the most effective features of the 
training work; for in these the visitors had .before them, in 
concrete and especially impressive form, the essential ideas in 
modern philanthropy and the institutional expressions of 
society. Usually we tried, also, to have with us at each con- 
ference some settlement worker, some person of large experi- 
ence and truly social spirit, who would give that influence of 
example and personality, which does more than any schooling 
to inspire and guide the philanthropic, social impulses. 

Concerning the proper organization of visitors, our principle, 
that friendly visiting is a social force, suggests that every effort 
should be made to develop in the conference a sense of its 
own selfhood, to make it truly a society. An esprit de corps 
should be cherished. Members should feel that the conference 
is a social organ. It should elect its own chairman and secre- 
tary, should have by-laws and ample but vital minutes; it 
should form the habit of voting upon definite motions. The 
conference should probably have intrusted to its power impor- 
tant questions concerning not only the planning of a visitor’s 
work, but also the larger relations of the district organization 
as a whole. 
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Inasmuch as visitors are enlisted by the superintendent 
or committee, here and there, with little reference to the 
personnel of the conference they join, there is need of especial 
effort to put the new visitor in sympathy with his colleagues, 
if they are to be a unified force. To this end, one conference, 
whose membership was eighty, with an average attendance of 
thirty, selected for each group of ten visitors a volunteer 
organizer, who should see the other nine and work up their 
relations to the conference and to the families in care. At all 
meetings, it is of course expected that, as the people in 
attendance are friendly visitors, they should be friendly with 
each other, and much is made of cordial, social intercourse. 
Benefit has been realized, also, from holding occasionally a 
“friendly visitors’ social” or “friendly visitors’ tea.” For this 
social reunion, a large church parlor is usually secured, and all 
the visitors ordinarily separated into several distinct confer- 
ences within the one large district are gathered together. 
Helpful speakers inspire the company by their thought and 
spirit; while a general discussion, facilitated by the tea and 
wafers, which are furnished by ladies of the church, completes 
the social evening. A similar function has been fulfilled 
among us by occasional large, educational lecture-meetings, 
designed to interest and instruct the general public. 

To any consideration of the proper organization of visitors, 
the question of localization or the placing of conferences is 
important. Our problem is usually to interest members of a 
certain well-to-do-neighborhood in a certain other quarter, 
which needs upbuilding. In this strategic planning, a socio- 
logical map assists. A community which has some community 
spirit of its own, and possesses a few philanthropic public 
spirits who will form a committee to inaugurate the work, 
affords the most favorable location for a conference. The 
latter should be as convenient as possible both to the resi- 
dences of the visitors and to a cross-town street-car line, which 
leads readily among the poor. Doubtless there will come a 
time, also, when conferences at the other end will not be 
uncommon; when the poor themselves will be organized. We 
are rather hoping, for example, to draw the families from our 
vegetable garden tract into frequent meetings together and 
into some arrangements for mutual self-help. 
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These considerations of the training and instruction of 
visitors and their proper organization throw a light of their 
own upon the final topic, namely, the enlistment of visitors. 
An interesting conference, which affords social training and is 
convenient in location, strengthens the appeals which must be 
made for visitors in churches after the sermon, in prayer- 
meetings, in the meetings of school teachers, in clubs, lodges, 
and societies of all kinds, in printed matter of the bureau and 
through the public press. 

Here our principle suggests one further question. If we 
make it clear in public utterances, and in our own spirit, that 
friendly visiting is a social force, may we not hope to enlist a 
goodly number of the many strong people who feel that “ the 
time is out of joint’ and would gladly help to right it, if they 
only knew how to make effective their small unit of time and 
strength? Todo just this, to make the unit of social power force- 
ful, the friendly visitor plan is surely available ; more available, 
probably, than the social settlement movement, with which in 
spirit it is one. If we so conceive and plan our work that we 
may say to these interested students of society: “ Here, 
clearly is an opportunity to do something toward furthering 
the effect you crave, and this is, for you, the only practical 
beginning,” may we not enlist the force and enthusiasm of 
many in whom a social conscience is beginning to awaken? 
It appears to me that thus we might build up for friendly 
visiting such an enthusiasm as established the order of St. 
Francis, and the Catholic sisterhoods, such as called forth the 
early abolitionists, or aroused those bands of young Italian 
patriots whom Mazzini organized. I long, in truth, to see 
the bureau of associated charities become such an altar flame, 
that about it will congregate the scattered individuals who 
have a gift for social consecration, while from its light and 
warmth our churches and schools, perhaps our governmental 
institutions, may be rekindled with social enthusiasm. 


IV. 


The latter conception, and indeed the understood premise 
of this entire paper, is opposed radically to a possible view that 
the work which is being taken up by charity organization 
societies everywhere might be profitably delegated to a special- 
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ized class of trained philanthropists, as the entire coal industry 
is entrusted to a small social group. Investigation and regis- 
tration may thus be devised to a trained few, but charity can 
not be delegated. For man is essentially social; he may be 
inadequate or harmful in his social relations; but the existence 
of such relations is unavoidable, and it is with their betterment 
that charity has to do. To cultivate more harmonious rela- 
tions between the well-to-do and the poor; to help the poor 
into such connections with society as shall mean employment, 
education, and happiness; to improve those industrial, politi- 
cal, legal, institutional and sanitary conditions which become 
the broad causes of pauperism or of social health; these are 
the appropriate concerns of charity. “ Help every man upon 
his feet,” says the modern friendly visitor, and he is obliged 
to add the correlative motto, ‘‘Make room for all to stand.” 
Once upon a time it was enough, perhaps, to talk of weaving 
again the social relations of a family, whose members had 
fallen into inharmony through their own fault. At present, 
the problem is also with thousands whose maladjustments are 
less their own fault than that of society. An isolated visitor 
may often succeed in cramming back into social harmony a 
single family ; but once conceive of friendly visiting as a social 
force, as embracing many visitors organized into one body and 
interested in hundreds of families, which include neighborhoods 
or groups, and the question reaches out to society as a whole. 
The conclusion then is that workers in charity organization, 
standing as they do for the proper and adequate care of the 
poor, are called to be one among other social forces whose 
field is all society, whose theme is social functioning and indus- 
trial relations, whose task is to enlist thoughtful people—as 
many as possible, as representative as possible—people who 
shall be trained and organized and inspired, until they are 
efficient friendly visitors, exercising a social force. Friendly 
visiting has been too much isolated, taken for granted, smilingly 
tolerated as a little sentimental. Ought we not to change 
that view, and direct to the development of this work our most 
able, forceful members? It is not, with us,a matter of indif- 
ferent choice; it is a question of existence. For the social 
force which each exerts is coming to be made the test by which 
philanthropists, churches, schools, and even governments, are 
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to be judged. If our movement; therefore, is not a social force, 
if friendly visiting is not a social force, it is not for the future. 

As workers in the various charitable organizations, we know 
the needs of the people more intimately than others can; we 
are interested heartily in the welfare of the people. Many of 
us look and long for changes in society, for social evolution, 
the awakening to consciousness of a new social order. But 
this will come, only as individuals, here and there, shall be 
kindled with social enthusiasm and shall give their light to 
others. These individuals will not realize all they are doing, 
but in their silence and obscurity the spirit will be at work. 
A spark will glimmer here; a second spark will kindle from it, 
and another, and one more. The friendly visitor is the spark, 
the social light. If he be touched with the true flame, he will 
enkindle others, and, possibly, those social developments which 
must come slowly, one by one, will seem to come at last like 
the enlistment of Abe Lincoln’s volunteers, like a new crusade, 
like the rushing, sweeping spirit of the Pentecost, like the 
gathering of early Christian converts at call of the Christ, who 
again is calling us. 


Chicago. CHARLES F. WELLER. 





ORGANIZED CHARITY. 


It is conceded by all who have given thought to the subject, 
that the charity which gives relief and no work, simply encour- 
ages idleness and destroys that self-respect without which 
there is little hope for the social or industrial improvement 
of the individual. 

Nearly all charity organizations assume that the applicant 
for relief is attempting to perpetrate a fraud, and a system 
of investigation is pursued on that line, similar to the ordeal 
through which a witness is forced to pass by an opposing 
attorney. Possibly this manner of procedure is necessary, but 
there could be no better way devised to manufacture liars and 
hypocrites ; and we know very well how easily the liar and 
hypocrite, under favorable conditions, become criminals of 
“larger growth.” 

We may be misled in our efforts to benefit the poor, 
by leaning too much to the sentimental side of the question, 
instead of dealing with it in a broad and comprehensive 
manner, as we deal with other social and political problems. 
Sentimental aid at best is spasmodic and variable, depending 
to a great extent on the mental and physical condition of the 
individual. There was a time when rich and poor were 
so closely united, that there was rarely any suffering, except 
when some great calamity occurred, like war or pestilence. 
Then all recognized it as a duty to help the poor, without 
robbing them of their manhood. But there were few or 
no crowded cities in those days, and no part of the population 
was so entirely absorbed in business of any kind as to preclude 
thought of the needy. 

While organized charity has done much to educate the 
people to give, it has failed in the essential part; that is, in 
helping the poor without destroying their spirit. It is a 
matter that can not be adequately dealt with by individuals 
under voluntary organization, and should be controlled by the 
state. 
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A good deal of the suffering caused by poverty and lack of 
employment is the result of our complex civilization, and is a 
matter entirely within the scope and authority of the state. 
There are so many different classes that need help, so many 
requiring special treatment, that not only the best thought of 
Christendom should be given to studying the problem, but 
the highest wisdom of enlightened statesmanship should 
be enlisted as well. The charitable association that feeds the 
hungry to-day, reforms the tenement, or gives other tem- 
porary relief, is merely patching an old garment, which really 
can’t be permanently improved. 

Something must be done to prevent new generations from 
filling the gaps, else all this expenditure of sympathy, time, 
and money avails but little. Those known among charity 
workers as the “‘ deserving poor” are the only class, from their 
point of view, worthy of aid. But until we can remove the 
cause of poverty, we can not judge who the deserving are. 
There are incapables, whose incapacity came ina day; there 
are willing workers without work; the aged, the crippled, the 
incompetent, the chronic invalids, all are children of the state, 
and should be provided for, and, when possible, shown how to 
escape the degradation of chronic poverty. 

Every community under normal conditions should support 
its own paupers, and, if possible, prevent the filling up of the 
ranks, by supplying labor to those who can work and by 
properly educating and training the young. There is more 
money wasted in mistaken charity than would be required to 
maintain twice the number sought to be benefited. I can not, 
in a brief paper like this, go into elaborate details, but I believe 
that it is the duty of each community to take care of its own 
poor and prevent the filling of the ranks, by educating and 
training the young to work, and, while doing so, to teach them 
also the value of self-respect and citizenship. This assumes 
that the migratory pauper, tramp, and criminal should 
be dealt with in a firm manner, making it unsafe for such 
persons to leave the place of domicile. To carry out this 
thought practically, the state must control. It can be done 
effectually by a uniform tax, at less expense to the community 
than it now costs to manufacture tramps, idlers, and criminals; 
for in that case all alike would bear their portion, the miser as 
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well as the philanthropist. All work in this direction that 
does not tend to remove the cause of poverty and crime is 
only a make-shift, and is of very little permanent good—pos- 
sibly satisfying the benevolent inclinations of the humanely 
inclined, but merely postponing the day when society will 
find itself menaced on all sides with destructive forces, set in 
motion by itself. The state has aright to ask questions and 
to compel obedience by force. It has certain legitimate claims 
on every individual within its borders. Having privileges, it 
must assume responsibilities; and a most urgent responsibility, 
all must admit, is the problem of poverty and crime. Has 
there ever been an effort made, in a broad, philanthropic and 
Christian spirit, to prevent pauperism? The cost should not 
be considered, because the beggar, pauper, and tramp under 
present conditions exist at public expense, producing nothing 
and consuming or destroying more per capita than if under 
the systematic restraint of governmental authority. If all 
those who give thought to the amelioration of the dependent 
and poor, were to unite, their influence on state and municipal 
legislation would soon be felt.. The object should not be to 
make the unfortunate classes feel easy and comfortable, but to 
help them out of their distress and inspire them with hopes of 
bettering their condition. The time, money and energy 
bestowed as at present, are wasteful and inadequate. 

It is not alone a question of religion, morality, and 
humanity, that can be left to the benevolent to deal with; 
it is also a social and political question, which should have 
the force and authority of government to control it. Should 
the social or industrial fabric be threatened in other directions 
with persistent upheaval and disturbance, the strong and 
impartial arm of the law would be called on for protection. 
Enforced idleness becomes in time voluntary idleness; volun- 
tary idleness and want are often followed by crime; and, until 
the source of supply is regulated or suppressed, future gener- 
ations will keep on increasing the army of idlers, tramps, 
incompetents, and criminals. In self-defence it behooves 
every right-thinking man and woman in the land to give his 
best thought and best effort to bring about a more equitable, 
a more far-reaching system in dealing with the dependents 
and incapables, whose number is constantly on the increase. 
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No one can confer a greater boon on mankind, no one can 
devote his time or talents to a more important question, than 
the discovery of a way to bring this vast army of unfortunates, 
now marching in darkness and misery, to light and usefulness. 

We have conquered the external world, we have almost 
annihilated distance, we have compelled the forces of nature 
to administer to our necessities and luxuries. Shall we, then, 
quail before a question of this kind? Shall we fold our arms 
and accept these distressing conditions as necessary evils? 
No. The American people have given the older nations 
lessons in liberty and material progress; they will also solve 
these problems, and open a way out of the distressing and 
threatening situation—a work which shall be proclaimed 
by future historians the crowning glory of the Nineteenth 
Century.* 


Memphis, Tennessee. J. S. MENKEN. 


*Or the Twentieth ?—Ep. 





OUTDOOR RELIEF IN OHIO. 


It has been estimated that $50,000,000 were expended in 
the United States last year for the relief of the destitute. 
This may be’ conjectural; but the official returns show that, 
for the fiscal year ending November 15, 1896, there was raised 
by taxation in Ohio, and expended by public officials for 
benevolent purposes, the sum of $4,361,614.65. This amount 
is getting larger each year. It was nearly $67,000 more in 
1895 than in 1894, and $119,000 more in 1896 than in 1895, 
Of the amount collected last year, over $2,000,000 was 
expended for the support of county infirmaries and in outdoor 
relief: enough, it would seem, if honestly and faithfully 
administered, to have relieved every really destitute man, 
woman and child in the state. For outdoor relief alone, it 
would seem (the statistics, as we shall see, are not very 
reliable) that there was expended in Ohio last year the sum 
of $516,634.59. An estimate, founded on an examination of 
the official report, shows that there have been raised by taxa- 
tion and expended for outdoor relief in Ohio during the 
past twelve years $5,500,000. And yet it has been boldly 
asserted that the expenditure of this immense sum of money 
has done no real good, but actual harm, to those for whose 
benefit it was raised. Can this be true? 

The board of state charities has for many years denounced 
the system, and called the attention of the legislature to the 
awful waste of money resulting therefrom. For example: In 
1891: “ Our system of outdoor relief is expensive and wasteful, 
and tends to pauperize those who receive it.”” In 1892: “ The 
distribution of the fund is attended with corruption, imposition 
and favoritism.” In 1890 the board recommended “ the aboli- 
tion of the system in large towns and cities entirely.” 

Our people are groaning under the grievous burden of unjust 
taxation. Retrenchment and reform are each year promised ; 
but the promise is broken, and the burden increased and made 
more unbearable by extra official inquisitors. If, by abolishing 
outdoor relief, we can stop the squandering of the public 
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money, and save the taxpayers a half million dollars annually, 
it should be done, and done at once! 

Almost every case has two sides—Is there another side to 
this one? What I have quoted is the truth, but is it the whole 
truth? Let us come to no hasty conclusion, but look at the 
question fairly, from both sides. 

It must be admitted that the state board finds strong sup- 
port in the reports of the boards of charities in other states, in 
the proceedings of the national conference of charities, and in 
nearly all of the many books recently published on sociological 
subjects. It finds support in the actual experience of several 
cities in the east. In Philadelphia, where the annual expendi- 
ture reached $82,000, it was cut off entirely, without, it is 
claimed, any real injury to the poor, and without any increase 
in the population of the almshouses. Mr. Seth Low, who has 
been mayor of Brooklyn, told the National Conference in 1879 
that outdoor relief in that city became a vast political corrup- 
tion fund, given to political friends, whether they needed it or 
not; that what was received was often sold; and that the poor 
did not get the chief benefit; most of it went to underlings 
connected with the work of distribution. He cited an instance 
of one woman who received help under nine different names. 
Upon his recommendation, the law was repealed, and the relief 
cut off entirely. And it is claimed that everybody is satisfied 
with the result. 

Convincing as this evidence seems, it is not conclusive. We 
got the system of out-door relief from Europe; they have 
had the same problem and a longer time to solve it—can we 
not learn a lesson from their experience? Yes; for the 
system in Europe has been so wisely and so honestly admin- 
istered as to give entire satisfaction to all concerned. 

Prof. Warner in his excellent book on “American Charities,” 
speaks strongly of the corrupting influence of outdoor relief, 
as administered in our American cities, but concludes that, 
since the system has been successful in Germany, France, and 
other European countries, it must, on the whole, be admitted 
that the advisability of giving outdoor relief is a question 
of administration. That is it exactly. It is satisfactory in 
European cities because honestly, faithfully and well admin- 
istered; it is unsatisfactory in American cities because admin- 
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istered by politicians, sometimes corruptly, and invariably 
without investigation and without requiring any return in 
labor. 

From all I can learn, the system works fairly well in the 
villages and country townships; and, where local affairs are 
kept free from politics, there is no objection to it whatever. 
Probably it is for this reason that the law has not been 
repealed and the system abolished. Indeed, no serious effort 
has ever been made for its repeal; and, if made, it would not 
succeed. Public help to the poor has been the established 
policy of the state for a hundred years, and the principle is 
strongly entrenched in the hearts of the people. If relief be 
not given by public, it must be done by private charity. But 
why ride a willing horse to death? Everybody knows that 
the bulk of all money used for charitable purposes comes not 
from the rich, but those moderately rich or comparatively 
poor. Unquestionably it would be better, if people gave 
voluntarily, each accordingly to his means, but they will not. 
Why not compel them to do their duty? There is no other 
effective way; so the state everywhere resorts to compulsory 
measures, to force from unwilling wealth its just share of this 
burden. 

Why does the system of outdoor relief work so badly in 
the cities and so well in the villages and townships? The 
answer is plain. Even when honestly administered in the 
cities, relief is given without investigation and without knowl- 
edge of the history,.circumstances and habit of the applicants ; 
really, ‘‘by strangers to strangers.” On the other hand, in 
country villages or townships, everybody knows everybody, 
and the trustees can obtain full knowledge of all the facts. 
Besides, the work of the trustees is known to every man and 
woman in the locality and their action is generally discussed, 
and if faulty, it is openly condemned. If we could provide 
the same conditions and adopt the same methods in the city, 
we would solve the problem. This is not impossible. Mr. 
Hubbard has a record of 45,000 cases in Cincinnati and knows 
the history, condition, habits, etc., of the poor there as well, if 
not better, than does the trustee of the people of the smallest 
township in the state. Similar records are open to the public 
in every city fortunate enough to have a charity organization 
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society. If the officials would use and be governed by the 
information thus obtainable without money and without price, 
they would be as well equipped to do their full duty and 
satisfy the people as the trustees of a country village. If they 
will not do it, why not make them do it? 

Our statute provides that “the trustees of each township 
shall afford, at the expense of the township, public support and 
relief to all persons therein who may be in a condition requir- 
ing the same.” It also provides that the trustees shall keep 
accurate accounts of all expenditures of the poor fund and 
report to the auditor each year the aggregate paid—first, for 
physicians’ fees; second, for food, clothing, fuel, and supplies ; 
and third, for per diem and expenses of the trustees. I have 
examined the tabulated returns of 1894 and 1896 (there are 
none published for 1895) found in the annual reports of the 
board of state charities. They show an utter neglect of duty 
and a total disregard of law. Several counties do not report 
at all; others report in part only; while the reports filed are, 
in some cases, manifestly inaccurate, and in others in such 
round decimals as to suggest that they are mere estimates or 
guesses at the truth. For example, Mahoning county did not 
report at all in 1894, but when urged in 1896 reported 1,000 
families and 5,000 children relieved. Richard in 1895 reported 
that it had given relief to exactly 300 families, 300 single 
persons, 400 families, and 1,100 children; while Athens reports 
100 families and 300 children, exactly the same number report- 
ed in 1894, a coincidence that would not occur in actual busi- 
ness once in a million times. Ordinarily, they report exactly 
twice as many parents as families, but Summit, in 1894, 
reported 879 families and 4,395 parents, being exactly five 
parents to each family! 

Some of the disclosures are disgraceful to the state. Of 
the money collected from the people by taxation for the 
benefit of the poor last year, $130,145.95—about one-fourth of 
the whole amount—was paid to physicians, ostensibly for 
medical services, but really for political influence and party 
work. These physicians are not, as a rule, selected because 
of their learning or experience, but because they are skillful 
in running the party machine. This will explain some 
marvelous details found in the official reports. Thus, in 
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Franklin county, $15,200.12 were given the doctors and 
$20,041.13 used for food, fuel, clothing and supplies for the 
poor. In Adams, Allen, Hocking, Noble, and Paulding 
counties more than one-half of the whole amount collected 
was given to the doctors; while Monroe county gave $1,000 
to the doctors and $1,016 to the destitute. Shelby gave 
$729.55 to the doctors and only $243.47, less than one-third, 
to the poor. In Gallia and Harrison they gave all they got 
to the doctors; while in Medina they gave $325 to the doctors 
and $357 to the poor, and kept the balance, $91, themselves. 
In Hamilton county the whole amount collected for outdoor 
relief was only $10,395.51, of which $5,924, more than one-half, 
was spent in salaries of overseers and clerks. In Washington 
township, Clermont county, they had $366.47 and only one 
pauper; they gave him $3.75 for food and $4.22 for clothing, 
and nothing for fuel, but gave the doctor $135 and kept 
$150 themselves. The poor fellow for whom the money was 
taken from the taxpayers got less than one-twelfth of what 
was raised. 

If these outrages are to continue, why not change the title 
of the statute to “An act to tax the people to support poor 
doctors who run the party machine.” 

The statute is lame in not requiring the trustees to report 
the amount actually collected, and yet it would probably 
amount to nothing, if it did; it would only be a repetition of 
the old story of the road supervisor who reported, “All paid 
in, all paid out, busted.” 

Let us go a step further and inquire how the relief is given, 
when honestly administered, and with what advantage to the 
poor. The statute requires visitation and investigation in 
each case, but this direction is wholly ignored in the cities 
and larger towns. For example, in one of our interior 
cities 2,000 families, embracing 8,000 persons, were given 
relief last year, but in answer to my question, one of the 
trustees said: “We did not and could not, on the small 
salary given us, visit a single family or make any investigation, 
except what was possible by personal inquiry of the applicant.” 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, this is substantially 
true of every city in the state. 

Now, a great many good people think that this is the right 
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way to give; the less inquiry, the more merit. So thought 
Charles Lamb, who said, “Give and ask no questions. . 
When a poor creature (outwardly and visibly such) comes 
before thee, do not stay to inquire whether the seven small 
children in whose name she implores thy assistance have a 
veritable existence. Rake not into the bowels of unwelcome 
truth to save a penny. It is good to believe him.” But 
Charles Lamb was an idealist, and not a practical philanthro- 
pist. John Howard knew better; so did the great army of 
his followers, who gave their lives, not to mere talk, but to 
actual work, in the great field of English charity. They 
learned by actual experience that inquiry, careful and thorough 
investigation of the facts in every case, is the manifest duty of 
those who administer either public or private relief; and that 
giving without sufficient knowledge of the circumstances of 
the individual, not only does no good, but tends to encourage 
idleness, imposture, and pauperism. A forcible illustration 
of this truth is afforded by the gift of 100,000 francs to the 
poor by the Czar on his recent visit to Paris. The coins were 
carefully marked, and a week after their distribution were 
nearly all found in the taverns and wine shops. 

In the report of the board of state charities for 1896, under 
the head of “Outdoor Relief,” the board says: “It is to be 
hoped that, in townships where cities are located, the township 
trustees will work in codperation with associated charity 
organizations, and that no relief will be administered except 
upon careful investigation and registration.” 

Good advice, certainly; and probably all the board was 
authorized to say, but it is not even directory; it is rather 
supplicatory. Why should not the legislature make it 
mandatory? Such codperation between public officials and 
private individuals is not impracticable. It has been secured 
in Berlin and other European cities. In Oxford, England, 
such codéperation reduced applications for relief from 739 to 
321 and doubled the sums put into the post office savings. It 
has been tried with equal success in this country. In Denver, 
the associated charities are given funds from the city, and the 
officials rely upon this society for the investigation of all 
applicants for relief. The mayor says that codperation has 
worked admirably and saved the city a vast sum of money. 
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In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, such codperation is also main- 
tained ; and, since work in return for relief given is an important 
factor in successful charity, whether public or private, the 
statute provides that, when an applicant for relief is able to do 
manual labor, the trustees may require him to perform labor 
to the value of the relief afforded. But this is merely 
permissive and discretionary. Those who get relief have 
votes, and they will not vote for a trustee who makes them 
work. Said a trustee, when asked whether he required labor 
in return for relief given, “No; why should we? It would 
give us lots of trouble and there would be nothing in it for us 
or our friends.” 

In the old statute of 1795 “the overseers of the poor were 
authorized to provide houses and grounds, and a convenient 
stock of hemp, flax, thread, and other ware, for setting to 
work such poor persons as apply for relief and are capable of 
working.” But times have changed. We can not now use 
hemp, flax, or wood for this purpose, and there is really diffi- 
culty in finding any suitable work, except upon the public 
roads and grounds. Why not try the Pingree potato plan? 

In Denmark assistance is regarded as an advance, which, as 
soon as able, the recipient must repay by labor. A similar 
requirement is made in Holland, France, and Germany. This 
was the secret of Count Rumford’s wonderful success in 
Bavaria. No city in Europe was more infested with beggars 
than Munich, and yet he succeeded, by the aid of the govern- 
ment, in getting them entirely off the street and into houses 
of industry, where they were given shelter, food, clothing, 
instruction in handicraft, books, papers, and even music; but 
with the distinct understanding that all these things were to 
be paid for by work. “You shall not beg,” said the count, 
“but here is food, comfort, work, pay.” No city in Ohio is 
half so clean as Paris; why not clean the streets of our cities 
thoroughly, and so give work to the unemployed ? 

Unless our present system of outdoor relief in Ohio can be 
reformed, it should be abolished. Can it be reformed? I 
believe that it can. But how? By amending the statute so 
as to provide that relief to the poor shall never be given in 
money, in orders, or in transportation, but only in food, fuel, 
clothing, medicine, or other supplies purchased at the lowest 
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market price; and that such relief shall never be given, except 
after personal visitation and investigation on the part of the 
trustees and a record made and kept, showing the name, age, 
history, occupation, circumstances, condition, and habits of 
each applicant, or without the recommendation and approval 
of the associated charities, or such other charitable organiza- 
tion as makes it a business to investigate and keep a record of 
the facts relating to those who apply for relief in such city, 
village, or township. And when the applicant for relief is 
able to work, the relief so provided shall only be given in 
return for, or payment of, work actually done or service 
really performed by such city, village, or township, or upon 
the streets, parks, grounds of public buildings, hospital or 
other charitable institution therein. The trustees should be 
directed, authorized, and empowered, for the purpose of giving 
work to the unemployed and relief to the deserving poor, to 
seek and obtain donations of the use of vacant lots or other 
unoccupied land, and, at public expense, cause the same to be 
ploughed, harrowed, and put in readiness for cultivation, and 
divide the same into lots of convenient size, not exceeding 
one-quarter acre each, and furnish the same with potatoes and 
other vegetable seed, without charge, to such worthy indigent 
persons as are willing to cultivate the same for their own use 
and benefit; and in case any able-bodied man, except for good 
reasons shown, refuses such reasonable offer to provide for 
himself, or, having accepted, neglects the same, the trustees 
should thereafter refuse to give him any further aid from the 
outdoor relief fund. They should be required to give larger 
bond than now for the faithful performance of their official 
duties, and any violation or neglect to enforce the law should 
be punished by fine and imprisonment. 

I sometimes fear that in our advanced charity we may 
become hardened and callous to apparent destitution and suf- 
fering; suspicious of everybody, sympathetic with nobody. 
In decrying unwise giving, we must be careful that we do not 
prejudice others, as well as ourselves, against all charity, or 
make its administration so heartless, so cold and business-like, 
as to rob it of both charm and efficacy. Herbert Spencer 
expressed the common judgment, when he said that the best 
charity comes from a kind and sympathetic heart, controlled 
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by a clear head and a strong hand. The superintendents of 
our county infirmaries have clear heads and strong hands; but 
do the poor inmates always have the blessed ministrations 
which come from a kind and sympathetic heart? Do the 
township trustees, charged with the high and responsible duty 
of distributing the people’s relief to the poor, “love mercy” 
and always “do justly,” and so really find it “ more blessed to 
give than to receive?” Not in either case, I fear, if these 
officials regard the beneficiaries of the poor fund as “ pau- 
pers”; not unless they respect and love them as brothers and 
sisters, whom misfortune has placed where, under other cir- 
cumstances, they might be themselves. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of these unfortunate mem- 
bers of our civic family, and ask ourselves, What would we 
then want them to do for us? Even so let us now do for 
them. 


Dayton, Ohio. LEWIS B. GUNCKEL 





AN ILLINOIS COUNTY FARM. 


I shall not attempt in this paper to instruct my fellow 
workers in the line of duty in which I am myself engaged. I 
do not believe that any fixed rules can be laid down, which 
would serve as a guide, even to one who should have charge 
of the same poorhouse over which I have—shall I say the 
pleasure—of presiding. Convenience of equipment, the 
mutual relations existing between the county authorities and 
the superintendent, the confidence reposed by each in the 
other, and the accessibility of the establishment to frequent 
visitation by the public, are all factors in the management of 
a poorhouse, which vary so indefinitely, that every superin- 
tendent must adapt himself to them according to his personal 
point of view, and govern himself accordingly. I may happen 
to be an acceptable and successful manager in the midst of 
congenial surroundings, and yet prove a complete failure, were 
these surroundings lacking. 

Taking the poorhouses of the state of Illinois as a whole, 
organized and controlled, as they are, by forces over which 
the superintendents in charge have no power, since they are 
in fact merely tenpins on the alley of fate, who await the 
inevitable catastrophe, or may be otherwise described as scape- 
goats for the follies and mistakes of others, who in virtue of 
their superior position are really the responsible parties, is it 
to be wondered at, that the visits of the state commissioners 
of public charities disclose so much that is repugnant not only 
to the eye but also to our humane sentiments? Does the 
poorhouse, as now organized and conducted, serve its purpose 
so fully as it might be made to fulfill the reason of its crea- 
tion? In other words, is not this system of doling out county 
charity the survival of a method which, although adequate in 
a former age, has now ceased, on account of changed condi- 
tions, to meet the needs which originally called it into being? 

From my point of view as superintendent of a county farm, 
the poorhouse is a bad place: not fer se, but in the sense that 
society, by failing to keep abreast in its charitable develop- 
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ment with the spirit of the times, has made it so. Turn to 
the record, and read therein of what varied elements the pop- 
ulation of the average poorhouse is composed. I quote the 
report of but two counties as given in the last report sub- 
mitted by the Illinois state commissioners of public charities. 
‘There were present at the date of our visit 69 inmates: of 
these, 14 men and 16 women were insane, 3 epileptics, 5 chil- 
dren.” “ Population, 128; 24 insane men and Io insane 
women, 9 imbeciles male and 3 female, 2 deaf-mutes, 2 epilep- 
tics male and 2 female, 12 boys and 2 girls.” In reading the 
latter report, I thought to myself that the superintendent was 
unfortunate, since the inspector was unable truthfully to 
report the presence of one or two cases of acute alcoholism, 
so that his joy might be complete and his slumbers undis- 
turbed. These reports reveal a condition which to me is 
appalling. What are the facts? In one of the instances cited, 
the inmates are drawn from the following classes: the sane, 
the insane (constituting nearly one-half of the entire popula- 
tion), epileptics, and children; and no opportunity is afforded 
for their classification or proper separation. In the other, the 
sane, the insane (nearly one-third of the entire population), 
the imbecile, the deaf, the epileptic, and children all con- 
tribute to the aggregation of human wreckage collected in 
this repository of the unfit. In the latter county, however, 
the powers that be, or else the superintendent, of his own 
volition—and I incline to the opinion that the latter supposi- 
tion is the truth—saw fit to separate the children under his 
charge from the contaminating, debasing influences ever pres- 
ent in all poorhouses. 

Leaving the contemplation of individual institutions, let us 
now look at the almshouse population of Illinois as a whole. 
On or about the first day of January, 1896, there were 2,228 
insane, 157 idiots, 241 epileptics, and 297 children, who con- 
stituted a part of the 5,966 inmates of county pauper estab- 
lishments at that date. The four classes here enumerated are 
always present. They are dependents to whom no personal 
blame for their condition attaches, but their condition is the 
occasion of their being treated as paupers. Among them may 
be found members of our first families. Whether they belong 
to the aristocratic or to the plebeian section of society, they 
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are no more responsible for their helpless state, than would be 
your child or mine for having been afflicted with an attack of 
typhoid fever or the measles. Doomed as they are, by a 
power or a fate beyond our ken, to be known only as inmates 
of a poorhouse, they are entitled to our warm sympathy and 
the most tender treatment. It is true that the children will 
pass from the superintendent’s control to battle with the 
world as best they may for their portion in life; but their 
places will be taken by other little ones as dependent and as 
much to be pitied as they, so that this wrong will not be 
righted, but the child element in the poorhouse problem will 
continue to disturb our dreams. As the population of the 
state increases, the totals here given will be augmented, the 
bad conditions surrounding these unfortunates will be aggra- 
vated, and there will be an increasing frequency of the occur- 
rences which shock our manhood and our womanhood, when 
we see in the morning newspaper that the county poorhouse 
has furnished some enterprising reporter with material for 
another choice scandal. 

Is the superintendent of the poorhouse necessarily to blame, 
because such evils continue to exist and their growth is neither 
suppressed nor checked? I answer emphatically, No! The 
system is wrong, in fact inhuman; for it demands of a super- 
intendent the performance of a task for whose accomplishment 
no living man is adequate. It is and ever will be utterly 
impossible for him to guard successfully against the overthrow 
of his best laid plans to build up a model institution, if the 
state by its legislation compels him to care in the same estab- 
lishment for both insane paupers and paupers supposed to be 
sane, but often the harder class of the two with which to deal. 

Look at this question with a candid eye. Divest yourself 
of the disposition to prejudge the case, and view the poor- 
house as it is and as we have made it. You demand of your 
superintendents of county farms, that they shall do a work not 
required at the hand of the superintendent of any state insti- 
tution, nor would he undertake it, if you did. Take from the 
superintendents of your hospitals for the insane, your orphan 
asylums and children’s homes, your schools for the deaf and 
the blind, the right and the means of classifying their patients 
or pupils, and they would return their charges to your keeping. 
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Why, in your penitentiaries you separate the insane criminal 
from the other convicts who are sane; and your county 
jails are too sacred to harbor a petty thief afflicted with 
delirium tremens. Your poorhouse, however, affords a refuge 
for all classes and all conditions; and yet, when it happens to 
be the seat of some scandal that thrills us with indignation, 
we forget the commingling of classes in it and raise our hands 
in holy horror. The authorities have made these establish- 
ments the home of the pauper deaf and blind, even, and have 
capped the climax by converting them into lying-in hospitals. 
This mode of treating the pauper question is absurd, and, as I 
believe, fraught with peril as well. Wecan not afford to send 
out annually from our poorhouses from five to seven hundred 
missionaries to preach and spread the gospel of pauperism in 
the community at large. But this is what we are doing, and 
have been doing, in our poorhouses, in proportion to their 
population, ever since the first child was admitted to them as 
an inmate. There must be, there is, a better way to handle 
this question; at least so it appears to me. I believe that no 
greater. benefit can be conferred upon society, than to turn 
the searchlight of truth upon the glaring inconsistencies of 
the existing poorhouse system. Until we evolve some radical 
change in the method of treatment of the various classes 
of persons who compose our poorhouse population, the poor- 
house can be, and must remain, nothing else than a bad place. 


Saint Clair County Farm, JAMES E. OWEN. 
Belleville, Illingis. 





THE PROBATION SYSTEM. 


The history of imprisonment remains to be written. In 
ancient times imprisonment was the method of restraining 
foes and of safely keeping those detained for trial or for 
punishment. Gradually grew up in the last century the 
substitution of prisons for summary fines, whippings, muti- 
lations, and death. The influence of compassion was the 
most important in bringing it about. Side by side with this 
substitution arose new notions of mitigating the pains, and 
especially the moral sufferings, of prisoners. It is only in 
very recent times that imprisonment has been studied in penal 
codes as a means of distributing exact justice to offenders, 
by proportioning the length of sentences to the supposed 
enormity of offences and the supposed desert of criminals. 
This principle has in recent years reached its highest devel- 
opment in the penal codes of many nations, that of Italy 
being the most elaborate. The drafting of such codes has 
been called a science; and, in the administration of them, the 
courts and officers of the law in every civilized land are now 
required, when a criminal is detected and tried, to attach to 
the particular deed proved against him one of the many 
names of offences defined in the law, and to determine, within 
the prescribed limits, how many months or years of prison life 
he deserves to suffer as retribution for his deed. 

Meanwhile, though penal law has moved steadily in the old 
ruts, the conscience and intelligence of the age have advanced 
beyond it. Men have come to see that retribution for offences 
is no part of the duty of society, and that it is in its nature 
impossible. The impracticability of framing a scale of guilt, 
and attaching its degrees to offences by name, has been proved 
by innumerable trials. No two codes agree even in broad 
outlines, and a comparison of them shows that no principle in 
framing them is attainable. Nor, if a perfect code were 
conceivable, and were actually devised, could its adminis- 
tration be made approximately equitable. The degree of 
indignation felt by the judge is of course the determining 
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influence in fixing the sentence, but no two judges are just 
alike in their moral condition, nor indeed is any one judge so 
uniform in his impulses of wrath against wrong, that he can 
be expected to proportion his severity, even to his own 
conceptions of guilt, by a uniform scale. By any impersonal 
test whatever, the entire system of sentences to imprisonment 
according to the degree of the offence is a tangled mass of 
injustices and absurdities, such as needs but to be examined, 
in order that the moral sense of mankind shall revolt against it. 

Further, the idea out of which this system has grown is 
fundamentally false. To repay men for crime according to 
their deserts is the professed aim of our penal codes. The 
statement of this aim is the exposure of its futility. The law 
itself carefully excludes from the trial of a criminal every 
element of an inquest into his deserts by limiting it to the 
particular charge formulated in the indictment, and by 
restricting in many ways the discretion and powers of the 
court. Were judges and juries invested with all the attributes 
of the Almighty, they could not administer the existing penal 
laws of any country with any tolerable approach to equity. 
The effort is as useless, as the achievement is impossible. All 
practical students of the subject know that the theory of 
retribution has no value in the police work of the world. As 
a matter of fact, its advocates long ago abandoned the defence 
of the principle. No one, outside the small circle of technical 
students who draft codes, any longer pretends that there is a 
semblance of justice in the distribution of terms of imprison- 
ment as penalties." Apologists fall back on two pretexts as 
the bulwarks of the system; frs?, that the fear of the punish- 
ments prescribed by law has a deterrent power to keep men 
from committing offences; and, second, that these penalties 
are a natural expression of moral indignation against crime, 
by which society as a whole associates itself with the Divine 
Ruler of men and imitates His government. 

I am convinced that both pretexts are without force. That 
the fear of detection deters some men from crime is true. It 
is also true that the law, by specifying and defining the acts 
which society regards as wrong, contributes to the education 
of conscience and the formation of orderly and right habits 
among its members. But all this does not tend in any degree 
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to prove that a law which falsely professes to render to each 
offender his due, is necessary or useful. On the other hand, 
the pretence of investing the law with divine attributes is a 
mockery of heaven. We degrade the conception of God’s 
wrath against sin, when we confound it with the anger of a 
police justice at a pickpocket. We destroy the spirituality 
and nobility of all religious thought, when we compare the 
decree of the All-wise, All-just Creator, who looks upon the 
heart and weighs the whole life in unerring scales, with the 
sentence of the human judge, specifying a term of confine- 
ment, within narrow, legal limits, upon the technical proof of a 
single act. 

Let us face the truth. The system of imprisonment for 
definite terms as retribution for individual offences is an utter 
failure. It is without reason in principle, it is without prac- 
tical value. It has broken down in philosophy, in morals, and 
in experience. Therefore, while it has controlled and inspired 
the general legislation of nations against crime, it has failed to 
satisfy statesmen, philanthropists, and social students; it has 
met with a steadily increasing protest and revolt from them 
all. The system seemed, a generation ago, to be firmly 
entrenched in public opinion, and its critics were almost voice- 
less. But a gradual, silent change has taken place, until now 
it is modified, weakened, undermined in every direction. 
Even the penal codes themselves begin to bear strong traces 
of the revolt against it. 

Thus, in many jurisdictions, prisons for solitary confine- 
ment have been made, in a greater or less degree, institutions 
for the reform of criminals; the aim of retaliation giving way 
in part to that of education. With this in view, the principle 
of shortening the term of confinement for good behavior, and 
that of release upon parole, have been widely introduced. 
Instead of such prisons, reformatories have been built for 
young criminals or first offenders, in which the entire organiza- 
tion is devised for the purpose of fitting the inmates for free 
and useful life. Several states have adopted the indeterminate 
sentence, either generally, for all offenders confined in par- 
ticular institutions, or at the discretion, in each case, of the 
court. Each of these improvements is in itself a distinct 
abandonment of the entire theory on which our penal codes 
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are constructed, and logically involves the rejection of all 
retaliatory punishment, the overthrow of the system of appor- 
tioned periods of imprisonment, and the adoption of the 
principle that the sole end of criminal law is the protection of 
society. But logical consistency is as yet unknown in the 
laws of any community. No comprehensive and consistent 
system of penal law, founded on this true conception of the 
duty of government, has as yet been framed and proposed, 
much less enacted, in any country. 

Of all recent encroachments upon the traditional system of 
criminal jurisprudence, the most significant and the most 
momentous in its promise is my special subject in these pages. 
Its origin was not in theory but in local experience. It is true 
that, early in 1870, Emile de Girardin, an eminent Parisian 
editor and sociologist, published a series of articles in his daily 
journal, La Liberté, showing the failure of imprisonment as a 
penalty, the practical effect of the prison system as the edu- 
cating institution of the criminal class, and the necessity for a 
great reform, by which all first offenders should be made the 
wards of the community, and placed in social relations, under 
every influence of restraint and training which society can 
bring to bear to fit them for social life. But these papers 
were doubtless unknown to the humane laborers who intro- 
duced the probation system in Boston, a few years later. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago, an old man of leisure and of the 
highest benevolence became known in the criminal courts of 
Boston as the watchful friend of every friendless youth dragged 
before them. ‘“ Father Cook” was a practical philanthropist, 
who sought to do good to the needy in each individual case as 
he met it, and left the theories of law to others. He came 
every day to learn whether, among the unfortunate seized as 
culprits, there were any who were innocent; or whose error 
was but an incident, strange to the tenor of life and without 
root in character; or who were not yet hardened, but in whom 
there was hope, under proper guidance, of penitence and 
reform. He investigated each case, and was gladly accepted 
by the courts as an adviser. His experience and his insight 
into human nature gave weight to his intercession. When 
there was a prospect of saving the accused from a life of crime, 
he voluntarily accepted guardianship, and the judges were 
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eager to place such cases in his charge. Thus be became, 
informally and without official position, the recognized pro- 
bation officer for the young offenders of Boston, and scores of 
boys and girls, saved by him from entering the prison which 
would have been their hell, were restored to self-respect and 
independence. In 1878 the first law on the subject was passed, 
requiring the appointment of a probation officer for the city of 
Boston; and the courts were so wise and so fortunate as to 
obtain in this office the services of the late Edward H. Savage, 
formerly chief of police of the city, who filled it for fourteen 
years, till his death, with self-sacrificing zeal and with an effi- 
ciency which commended the system to general approval. In 
1880 a law was passed for the whole state, authorizing the 
aldermen of each city, save Boston, and the selectmen of each 
town, to establish the office; but hardly anything was done 
under it, the municipal authorities proving to be as narrow and 
destitute of enlightened enterprise in Massachusetts as else- 
where. In 1891 the Prison Association of Massachusetts 
brought the principle of this reform impressively before the 
public mind, and recommended the universal adoption of the 
probation system; and, on May 28 of that year, a law was 
passed requiring the criminal courts to appoint probation 
officers throughout the commonwealth, and defining their 
powers and duties. Successive amendments have improved 
the system, by increasing the number of such officers; by 
adding women to the force in Boston, to take charge of the 
cases of female offenders; and by enlarging the powers of the 
courts, through these almoners of their bounty, to grant effi- 
cient help to their most needy dependents. 

A commission appointed, in 1896, to investigate the charitable 
and reformatory interests and institutions of the common- 
wealth, reports that this probation system has worked with 
admirable results, and advises its further enlargement. Mean- 
while, year by year, the legislature has, in many other ways, 
relaxed and modified the traditional notions of criminal 
justice. The authorities are now permitted to release, on 
parole, prisoners with not more than six months to serve; all 
convicts sentenced for the first time, who have served two- 
thirds of their terms, after the reductions allowed for good 
behavior; and even those confined as habitual criminals, upon 
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proof of reformation. Thus the old notions of retribution 
have been abandoned, and a steady approach made to the 
principle that no man should be confined in prison who can 
with safety to society be free. 

In many other states of the Union penal codes have been 
modified in the same direction. Reformatories have been 
built, the indeterminate sentence has been authorized, the 
parole of prisoners deemed worthy of trust has been permitted. 
The probation system, in its full extent, has been recom- 
mended by prison boards for adoption. A similar method of 
dealing with juvenile offenders has for several years been 
practised in Great Britain with extraordinary good results, and 
delegations from some countries of the Continent of Europe 
have recently visited Massachusetts to study the system, with 
a view to its introduction at home. Another significant fact, 
in this connection, is that the state prisoners of North Carolina 
have, for many months, been led out upon the open highways 
with no guards, save one foreman for each gang, to do hard 
work in making roads. They have been subject to no more 
restraint than other laborers, seeking food and lodging wherever 
their labor took them, and in some instances in their own 
former homes. Not a single effort has been made to escape, 
and the labor has proved even more efficient than that of the 
average hired workman; while the effects on the character 
and temper of the men have been highly beneficial. 

The tendency of the times, then, is already to reduce to 
a minimum the use of stone walls and iron bars for the con- 
finement of men. There has never been any pretext for the 
general and indiscriminate adoption of imprisonment for 
offenders against law, except the utterly baseless and exploded 
fancy that it could be distributed in proportion to their desert. 
In olden times, when the prison was used simply to detain 
people who were wanted for trial or punishment, or to restrain 
a foeman’s liberty, there was at least an intelligible purpose in 
it. The assertion sometimes made, that jails are meant 
to hold people who can not safely be left at large, has no 
meaning at all in our penal systems. Can anything be more 
absurd than a law which declares that, if a man picks a 
pocket, his liberty shall be inconsistent with the safety of 
society for at least six months, but not more than three years; 
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while, if he steals at night from a dwelling, his neighbors will 
need this protection for at least two years, but he will surely be 
fit for freedom after ten? Our schemes for assigning periods 
of confinement to particular crimes have no relation either to 
the safety of society or to the fitness of men for liberty. 

We have now abandoned the superstition that such sen- 
tences are a just recompense to offenders. They have there- 
fore no foundation whatever in principle. They are merely a 
relic of beliefs and forms of thought which belong to an 
earlier stage of civilization. Until the method by which 
government shall deal with crime is considered as a question 
of social science, wholly uninfluenced by the traditional codes, 
there can be no clear conception even of the nature of the 
problem. 

There is very grave doubt whether, on the whole, our 
prisons do not more harm than good. For a century past, 
they have been in every country the great schools of crime. 
Men are sent to them on trifling charges, and corrupted for 
life. Thousands of innocent persons, detained on mistaken 
accusations, or as witnesses, have been consigned to degrading 
associations and made criminals by them. Thousands of 
others, condemned for a sudden impulse or a temporary weak- 
ness, which did not prove a depraved character, have been 
shut out from hope and forced to become enemies of mankind. 
The graduates of the prison, with the rarest exceptions, make 
up the criminal class of Christendom. It has been the effort 
of philanthropists, from the days of John Howard, to reform 
the prisons themselves, and to put an end to the filth and 
vile companionship, the idleness and vice, the irresponsible 
and brutal government, which has made so many of them 
images of hell. But even in these respects the reform is sadly 
imperfect, and its difficulties are better understood the more 
the effort is pressed. In the richest states of our own Union, 
and amid the universal charities of our day, there are a 
hundred institutions, maintained at the public cost, which are 
carrying on this work of destroying body and soul. Nor 
would the end of the reform be accomplished, if every prison 
and jail in the world were at once made the home of cleanli- 
ness, industry, and christian education. The fact remains, 
that the solitary life of a prison is unnatural. It crushes the 
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social habits and instincts, and unfits men for life among their 
fellows. Take a young man of average capacity and 
conscience, whom you wish to train for useful citizenship, and 
lock him up for one, five, or ten years, and you will not have 
helped him; you will have maimed him, mind, heart, and soul, 
for all the future. If he is a weak or passionate or unruly 
nature, prone to disorder, in need of all the training naturally 
gained by social intercourse, and by steering his own career 
among men, is he to be helped by depriving him of human 
society and of the habit of self-regulation and self-guidance? 
Is he to be helped by branding him forever with the name of 
convict, prison-bird, felon, enemy of man? No; true prison 
reform consists in doing away as far as possible with prisons. 
» These considerations show that the probation system is in 
its infancy. It is the partial and tentative expression of a 
great principle, which is susceptible of vast extension and of 
general application. It points to wholly new and rational 
methods of dealing with crime. How to prevent offences, not 
how to avenge them, must be the study of organized society. 
The elimination of the criminal class must be the aim of 
criminal law. The abolition of academies of crime, supported 
by the state under the name of prisons, and the substitution, 
for indiscriminate imprisonments as penalties, of such treatment 
of offenders as is best adapted to rescue humanity from its weak- 
nesses and depravity, is an essential part of the reform. With 
a wisdom rarely attained by legislators, the Massachusetts 
probation act of 1891 provides: “Section 3. Each probation 
officer shall inquire into the nature of every criminal case 
brought before the court under whose jurisdiction he acts, and 
may recommend that any person convicted by said court be 
placed upon probation; the court may place the person so 
convicted in the care of said probation officer for such time 
and upon such conditions as may seem proper.” No exception 
is made. The principle is of universal application, without 
reference to the name, definition, or supposed degree of the 
offence. The law is bold and universal in its consistency. 
The question for the court, upon the information of the pro- 
bation officer, is simply whether it is safe for society that the 
prisoner go at large. It is not complicated by the irrelevant 
question whether the offence for which he is committed 
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bears one name or another; whether it is drunkenness, 
assault, robbery, arson, or murder. It is true that the 
administrators of the law have hitherto been timid, and are 
everywhere bound in the fetters of traditional fallacies; so 
that its practical application has been limited to what are 
called petty offenders. Even the authors and the foremost 
advocates of the law have as yet not dared to demand its 
enforcement in cases of crimes which bear ugly names, and are 
connected in the penal code with long periods of confinement. 
But the time has come to cast aside these fetters, and to pro- 
claim with boldness that, apart from the confirmed and 
habitual criminals whose whole lives are a revolt against civil 
order, the worst use you can put a man to is to make a state 
prisoner of him; and that the confinement of a human being in 
a jail can never be justified by any act he has committed, nor 
by any consideration but the conviction that he can not, with 
safety to others, be left at large. A necessary consequence of 
the same principle is that, if in any case confinement becomes 
necessary, it must be continued until the offender is himself 
changed, and it is safe to make him free. The probation 
system and the indeterminate sentence are complements of 
one another, and essential parts of any true reform of criminal 
jurisprudence. 


New York City. CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 





Book Wotices and Reviews. 


The Coming People. By Cuaries F. Dote. New York: 46 East 
Fourteenth Street. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Pp., 209. 


Mr. Dole regards the saying, “ Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth,” as a prophecy. A prophet is a man who 
sees in advance the march of law. Jesus predicts that the kind 
and gentle people shall inherit the earth. That is to say, the 
days will come when they will cover and hold the world. In the 
animal kingdom, where beasts of prey once roamed, the white 
man’s sheep and cattle now possess the land. In the evolution 
of humanity, we may trace the operation of thesame law. “The 
fit,” who survive, are not the violent. The industrial world has 
supplanted a world in which the warrior reigned supreme. The 
injustice and conflict which characterizes the relations of employ- 
ers to their employés are destined to come to anend. Friendly 
service is not yet the sole condition to the holding of property in 
the United States, but it is at least coming to be recognized as 
the only decent and tolerable condition. Mr. Dole does not 
regard gentleness as inconsistent with courage or virility. “Give 
us plenty of men well born, well fed, well trained, men of clean 
lives and orderly habits, temperate and self-controlled men, pre- 
cisely such men as the type of the christian gentleman requires, 
and we will show you more men of virile physical courage than 
any army that Alexander, Cesar or Napoleon ever saw.” The 
early ages of human history appear to us fruitless and pitiable, 
because new and glorious ideas have now come into view. 
It is not the worldly and the selfish who see the great things 
that constitute life, but the pure in heart. Those who do not 
keep the eternal laws will have their reward. “The time is 
surely coming, when the railroad wreckers, the stock gamblers, 
the manufacturers of whisky, the exporters of rum for the 
African coast, and the colossal manipulators of legislatures, will 
be classed with the list of malefactors. Their grandchildren 
will be as ashamed of their record as men are ashamed to-day, 
whose ancestors fitted out slave ships.” The problems of modern 
society demand not merely men as good as our fathers, but even 
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better and more thoroughly equipped men. The modern man 
must take upon himself the willing constraint of self-imposed 
responsibility. He must become ethical, if he would live and 
thrive. Democracy, with its doctrine of equality, belongs in the 
realm of ideal things, or, to put it very plainly, of religion. The 
true democracy is not here now. When we pray “ Thy kingdom 
come,” we have the vision of a society which we are sent here to 
bring about. Earlier modes of government were for the few, 
and only incidentally for the many. The world that we want to 
make is one in which men’s best selves, their divine possibilities, 
are expressed. “Our ideal commonwealth rests upon faith in 
the divine universe. The commonwealth rests also upon our 
faith that it is true to man’s nature, as he grows in manhood, 
both to be free to do as he pleases, and also to be just and gen- 
erous ; to be free enough to hold wealth and power in his hands, 
and yet to be bound by an inner compulsion to hold all for the 
common good.” “This earth is God’s world, subject to the 
bracing and imperative laws of the universe. We hold that the 
sovereignty of the world is coming to be in the hands of men 
who live as God’s sons.”” It is equal happiness to love and to 
serve. The happy life is the social life. The perfected individ- 
ual makes the perfect society toward which we strive. 

These sentences, taken almost at random, will give the reader 
an idea of the spirit and purpose of this volume, which is inspired 
throughout by a cheerful optimism, based upon a deep religious 
conviction that truth and righteousness are positive forces, which 
must in the end prevail over all that opposes them or hinders 
their complete and final triumph in the universe which God has 
made. 





Hmong Our Exchanges. 


Lyncu Law at THE SouTH—Czarity, a monthly paper printed 
at Lynchburg, Virginia, as the organ of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum and Industrial School, contains an important article 
upon the reign of mob violence. The superintendent of this 
school, the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, is an Episcopal clergyman, himself 
a southern man by birth and education, and speaks from that 
point of view. He says that 144 men met their death at the 
hands of mobs in this country during the year 1896, and there 
is every reason to believe that the year 1897 will make no better 
showing. Not all of these 144 men were negroes, but there 
seems no reason to doubt that the present reign of mob violence 
is closely connected in its origin with the increase of crime 
committed by the negro against the white race, and especially 
against white women. He refuses to admit that lawlessness is 
the true and appropriate remedy for crime in general, or for any 
particular crime, however loathsome. The growth of lynch law 
threatens the continued existence of the republic, and of civil- 
ization. “To say, as men are saying every day, let criminals, 
and especially negro criminals, cease their outrages of one sort 
and another, and we will cease lynching, is as illogical and 
dangerous and silly as though men were to say to flames 
devouring their forests and homes, cease your burning, and we 
will cease adding fuel to the flames. . . . It is assumed by 
many that opposition to lynch law implies want of sympathy 
with the victim of brutal crime; and that ‘the wretch deserved 
his fate’ is a complete justification of the method of inflicting it. 
This is a strange confounding of things that differ, and a hideous 
injustice to those who believe, as we do, that such methods of 
dealing with crime can only increase the evil. . . . It is 
constantly assumed, in the discussion of this subject, that the 
man lynched was guilty. But howdoweknowthat? . .. The 
fundamental right toa trial, and to the presumption of innocence 
until guilt is proved according to methods which experience 
shows alone to be safe, is a right that every man is interested in 
maintaining. . . . The question of fitting the punishment 
to the crime is one of the gravest and most complicated with 
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which legislation has to deal, and can not, in the nature of the 
case, be properly decided by an infuriated mob. . . . Again, 
we indict lynch law because it substitutes revenge for retributive 
justice. What difference does it make, can any man ask, in what 
spirit a scoundrel is put to death, provided he is made an end 
of? Every difference in the world. The sword of justice isa 
sword that is ‘bathed in heaven.’ Revenge is of the Evil One. 
Justice is the punishment of crime for the protection of society, 
and because it is right, because it is in the highest sense best, 
even for the criminal himself. Revenge, on the contrary, is the 
gratification of malice; hatred, not of evil, but of person. Now, 
evil begets evil. Crime and revenge both belong to the same 
kingdom of darkness.” 

After discussing at some length the nature and purpose of 
civil government, its divine sanction, and the relation which it 
bears to offenses and offenders, in which lynch law is declared 
to be nothing less than rebellion against Almighty God, Mr. 
Wilmer discusses the particular problem of the lynching of 
negroes by whites, concerning which he remarks: ‘“ The lynch- 
ing of negroes by whites is far worse than mob law in general. 
There are special reasons for condemning it. In the first place, 
it is setting an example of lawlessness to the negroes themselves, 
who are peculiarly an imitative people. In the second place, it 
tends to prevent negroes from cultivating among themselves 
the spirit of opposition to crime. Moreover, such lynchings 
foment mutual hatred between the two races. Let a white man 
be lynched by white men, and the bad feeling engendered is 
limited to a small circle, the friends of the criminal and those 
of his victim. It is bad, but it is local. But let a negro be 
lynched by white men and hatred flashes along the nerves of 
8,000,000 of people, and is felt and resented by twice as many of 
the other race. What a menace to the peace and security of 
our homes.” 

He thinks that the two races are drifting apart in the south, 
antagonism taking the place of former mutual sympathy, and 
continues: “Liberia to the contrary notwithstanding, the two 
races must live side by side in this land. The only question is, 
shall it be as friends or as enemies? If we are not to have hell 
on earth, it must be as friends. Every man to-day, white or 
black, who is by word or deed increasing the mutual distrust 
and hatred of the two races is doing what in him lies to earn 
the bitter curses of posterity.” 
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Finally, Mr. Wilmer takes up, in the same spirit of fairness 
and common sense, the question of the duty of the white race to 
educate and christianize the negroes. “We must employ, 
besides punishment, the forces of religion and education. 
Instead of lynching real or alleged criminals in a blind rage, 
intelligent people should busy themselves studying how to turn 
out citizens who will not commit crime. It is another count in 
the indictment against lynch law, that it seems absolutely to 
turn men’s minds away from a rational consideration of the 
cause and cure of crime, and so fills them with hatred towards 
the class from which the criminal proceeds, that they will hear 
of no methods of christianizing or educating, or in any wise 
training them to be good citizens. There could be no more 
fatuous folly. . . . We must partly increase and partly 
change existing methods of negro education. It is along these 
lines that we must work ; and if common sense and humanity 
and christian faith and love do not arouse us to this, then we 
shall have to be aroused by beholding the results of the opposite 
course. Whatever may be said about the mass of negroes 
to-day, we bear them record, that they are not, under proper 
influences, a criminal people; and that they have nobly dis- 
charged their duty in the past. We have faith to believe that 
they can be brought to do so again, as indeed, many of them are 
doing to-day.” 

At the same time Mr. Wilmer points out that the negro 
criminals in the south are almost entirely those born or reared 
since the war. His terrible earnestness is shown in his adjura- 
tion to the lynchers: ‘“ For God’s sake, gentlemen, for the sake 
of your country, for the sake of your children yet unborn, for 
the sake of free government the world over, stop and think. 


” 


Pause in your mad career 





Hews and Hotes. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


New York City—The annual report of the charity organization society 
shows that during the past year the wayfarers’ lodge and woodyard furnished 
12,354 lodgings (with two meals each) and 7,000 days’ work to men with 
homes in the city; the sales of wood amounted to $32,461.64. At the work- 
rooms for unskilled women 3,500 were employed, and paid in clothing or 
groceries. Atthe Park avenue laundry temporary employment for women 
with families was provided, the total number of days’ work being 3,766. 
For the encouragement of small savings through the stamp system the 
penny provident fund on February 1 had 321 stations and 53,449 depositors. 
An indebtedness of $10,000 on the wayfarers’ lodge and woodyard has been 
canceled, the permanent funds having been increased to that extent by 
legacies and special donations within the year. With this exception the 
financial condition of the society is about the same as at the time of the last 
previous report. The library has been enriched by a gift from Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, the books having been carefully selected to form the 
nucleus for a general reference library of applied sociology. Besides the 
publication of the CHARITIES REVIEW, the Confidential Bulletin, and the 
Charities Directory, the society will now undertake a new periodical called 
Charities, a local monthly devoted to the charitable news of New York, the 
first number to appear November 15. 

Regarding the attention given to eviction cases as a method of ascertaining 
facts about real distress, the society reports that its investigations enabled 
the magistrate to decidé on fuller information than was then obtainable 
whether time should be allowed ; if so, how many days; and, in exceptional 
cases, the society provided relief either by employment, or by loan, or both. 
An arrangement was made with the department of street cleaning for 
emergency employment—the wages to be paid from a special fund obtained 
from private sources. The investigations were made and the relief admin- 
istered by the nurses’ settlement, the college settlement, and the university 
settlement. The plan met with success, owing in large part to the hearty 
coéperation of the magistrate of the courts selected. 

In saying that the city is well supplied with general relief societies and 
societies forthe relief of special classes of persons, and for the reliefof certain 
special kinds of distress, with hospitals and dispensaries, etc., the charity 
organization society declared that the main trouble is lack of codperation. 
‘*There are still many who undervalue investigation and who have a foolish 
prejudice against what they supposed to be the characteristics of organized 
charity. The other glaring defect is that there is far too small a number of 
volunteers ready to render personal service in the relief and permanent over- 
sight of destitute families. Within the period covered by this report there 
have been under the care of the district committees no less than 500 families 
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for whom friendly visitors should have been supplied, but who, for the lack 
of such visitors, were given only such attention as overworked paid agents 
could bestow.” 

The society is of the opinion that the city needs additional homes for the 
aged, convalescent homes, and homes for incurables; also more diet 
kitchens. It recommends the institution of a system of pensions for widows 
with small children, etc. There is need for public baths and public comfort 
stations, for a general system of investigation of eviction cases in the civil 
courts, for additional public school facilities, for small parks and public 
play-grounds, and for more numerous employment agencies. On the 
subject of encouraging thrift, the report has this to say: ‘‘The savings 
banks, life insurance, and the penny provident fund are the agencies now 
chiefly relied upon. But they do not yet insure saving with sufficient 
regularity, and do not reach the poorest families with sufficiently strong 
arguments for thrift. The extraordinary ease with which poor persons can 
be persuaded to save is shown by the phenomenal success of the industrial 
life insurance companies; but serious objections have been urged against 
this form of saving, and it is certain that it has at least incidental evils. 
An extension of the penny provident fund to all of the public schools would 
be of special advantage. An extension of the building and loan system, 
with investments closely supervised and'loans made near at home, might 
accomplish much good. Coal clubs, in which money for winter fuel is saved 
in small sums through the summer months, require no capital except 
enthusiasm and the persistence of a volunteer manager.” 


On Labor Day, in Yonkers, New York, Hollywood Inn, the first complete 
workingmen’s club in the United States, was formerly set apart for the use 
of the workingmen of that city. The new inn is a very handsome six-story 
structure of brick and stone. In the basement are kitchen, lavatory, baths, 
bowling alleys and billiard room. The first floor contains a reading room, a 
large circulating library, game room, smoking room, and lunch room, for 
members of the club, and also a free department, consisting of reading room, 
lunch room, and station of the Penny Provident Fund. The second floor hasa 
fine gymnasium, with shower and needle baths. The third floor has an assem- 
bly hall, in which fortnightly entertainments and lectures, free to members 
and their friends, will be given. The fourth floor is principally devoted to 
class rooms, in which it is proposed to give instruction in mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing and other branches of the arts. The fifth floor is devoted 
to the boys. It comprises clubrooms, gymnasium, baths and lockers, read- 
ing room and game room. The fee for membership is six dollars a year for 
men, and three dollars a year for boys. It is under church influences and 
direction, but no restriction as to creed or lack of creed is placed on mem- 
bership.— St. Andrew's Cross. 


THE police commissioners of Baltimore have issued an order for the arrest 
of all street beggars. This is right, provided the city authorities will under- 
take to see that all beggars who actually need care are properly cared for; 
otherwise, it is all wrong. The man who needs help, but whom no one will 
help, has a natural right to beg. If offered help, and he refuses to accept it, 
or to do what he can for his own support, he has no right to solicit alms 
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upon the streets. Cities must discriminate between two sorts of beggars, 
and be prepared to deal with both, before resorting to extreme measures for 
the suppression of mendicancy. 


UNDOUBTEDLY postal savings banks would be of great service to the 
colored people, affording as they would do, an absolutely safe place of 
deposit for small savings; and, being available for the residents in remote 
country districts, they would soon become a very necessary convenience. 
They would encourage thrift and might gradually create the habits of fore- 
sight and provision for the future, which the negro so much lacks.— 
Southern Workman. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


In printing news items from the social settlements, it must be understood 
that the editor understands that these institutions or enterprises are not 
eleemosynary in their nature. The residents in them have a horror of being 
confounded with ‘‘charities,” commonly so called. They feel that miscon- 
ception as to this point would injure the success of their special work. At 
the same time, they are one of the finest outgrowths of the true spirit of 
charity, and all charity workers are interested to know what they are 
attempting and accomplishing. They can not hide their work under a 
bushel. The CHARITIES REVIEW is in sympathy with them, and it will give 
them effective moral support, reserving the right to criticise some of their 
methods, possibly, in the spirit of loyal friendship. 


Kingsley House, Pittsburgh.—The annual meeting of the Kingsley House 
Association was held at the House, 1709 Penn avenue, September 15. Mr. 
Robert D. McGonnigle is its president. The head of the house is Miss Mary 
B. Lippencott. In her annual report she says that ‘‘Kingsley House is 
becoming more and more a centre of social life tothe neighborhood; familiar 
social intercourse with those who live around us is daily becoming more 
natural and easy; we are also happy in finding, in some cases, efficient 
helpers among our neighbors, who interest themselves in extending the 
influence of the bank, the library, etc.” Increased intimacy with the people 
of the immediate neighborhood ‘‘ deepens the conviction that no permanent 
mental or spiritual growth can be hoped for in this quarter that is not based 
upon improved physical conditions.” The association maintains a library, 
which now numbers 1,150 volumes; a monthly social science club; a penny 
provident bank, which sold, last year, $168.17 in stamps; a family visitors’ 
club ; a loan collection of prints and photographs, neatly framed, which are 
lent to the neighbors for the adornment of their homes; an industrial school, 
with classes in sewing, embroidery and cooking ; a chorus class, a class in 
dancing, two classes in physical culture, etc.; several boys’ clubs, including 
a zoology club and a military company; five girls’ clubs, one of which, the 
‘*helping hand club,” makes garments for the little sufferers in the children’s 
hospital; a Thursday evening ‘‘at home;” a kindergarten, and a mothers’ 
meeting. During the past year one of the residents made an investigation, 
under the direction of Miss Bevier, of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
of the food of two families who consented to have it inspected for that 
purpose daily. In one of these families, the amount of animal food 
purchased, during one month (thirty-one days), for each member of the 
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family was 225.88 pounds, of which 12.29 pounds was refuse and 1.55 pounds 
waste, making the net amount consumed 212.04 pounds; the cost of animal 
food was $19.04. The net amount of vegetable food for each person was 
320.31 pounds, and of beverages and condiments 25.86 pounds; total net 
consumption of food, 558.21 pounds, costing $32.65, an average of 15 2-3 
cents per day. In the other family, the total net consumption was 385.15 
pounds, divided as follows: 152.18 pounds of animal food, vegetable 218 gr, 
beverages and condiments 13.76; cost, $19.52, an average for each person of 
15% cents per day. The income of one of these families was $64 per month, 
of which $43.65 was paid for rent and food, leaving $20.35 for all other 
expenses. The income of the other was $83, of which $46.52 was paid for 
rent and food, leaving $36.48 for all other expenses. The first family was 
Irish and consisted of six persons, all adults; the second was mixed Swiss 
and Austrian, and consisted of the father, mother and three children, from 
ten to fifteen years of age. 

An annual membership in this association costs five dollars ; the number 
of members is about 350, a gain of 100 in one year, but requires to be 
augmented. There is also need for more residents. The price of board to 
residents is five dollars a week. The total cost to the association, last year, 
was about $4,000. 


THE BLIND. 


On the 12th of October, Judge Martin, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, delivered on behalf of the court a final opinion upon the question 
whether the New York Institution for the Blind is a charitable institution. 
The authorities in charge of that institution heid that it was in no sense 
charitable or eleémosynary, but purely educational, and therefore not 
subject to the rules established by the state board of charities governing the 
admission and retention of pupils, as provided by the fourteenth section of 
the amended constitution. The comptroller of the city of New York refused 
to audit and pay the claim of the institution for clothing turnished its inmates 
who resided in the city and county of New York, upon the ground that these 
inmates had not been received and were not retained in accordance with the 
rules to which reference has been made. The institution applied to the 
appellate division of the supreme court for a writ of mandamus upon 
the comptroller, which was granted. The comptroller appealed from this 
decision and rule. The court of appeals sustains the appeal, and the 
relator’s motion for a peremptory writ of mandamus is denied. 

This is a question of such importance, not only in the state of New York, 
but throughout the country, that the opinion of the court will interest a large 
circle of the public, including every reader of this REVIEW. The history 
of the New York Institution for the Blind is given by the court. It was 
founded by Dr. Samuel Akerly, in 1831, who was its first president ; and, 
‘*there were associated with him, as managers and officers of the institution, 
gentlemen whose known philanthropy was such as to show quite plainly 
that the purpose of the institution was a benevolent one.” In 1834 the 
institution was authorized by law to receive four ‘‘indigent” blind persons 
from each senatorial district, who were to be furnished with board, lodging 
and tuition at the expense of the state. In 1848 the charter was amended so 
as to include, as one of the purposes of the institution, ‘‘ affording an asylum 
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and employment for other blind persons,” meaning the adult blind. Nearly all 
the annual appropriations made in aid of the institution have been ‘‘ For the 
support of indigent inmates.” The court therefore declares that the legisla- 
ture has always treated and regarded it as ‘‘ one of the charitable institutions ” 
ofthe state. ‘‘ The relator is doubtless, to an extent, an educational institu- 
tion. But that fact alone does not justify the conclusion that it is not 
a charitable institution within the meaning and intent of the constitution and 
statutes. An institution may be in a sense educational and at the same time 
be wholly, or partly, charitable. . . . That the New York Institution for 
the Blind was regarded by the framers of the present constitution as a char- 
itable institution, as well as educational, is manifest.” 

Judge Martin cites numerous decisions which go to show that the legal 
construction of the word ‘‘ charitable” is immensely broad. A gift to pro- 
mote education is a charity.* Toestablish a professorship of the fine arts, 
in a university, or to found an agricultural college, is a charity.{ Lord 
Camden’s definition, adopted by Chancellor Kent and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is: ‘‘A gift to a general public use, which extends to 
the poor as well as rich.” Judge Gray, of Pennsylvania, commenting upon 
the definition, said: ‘* A charity, in the legal sense, may be more fullv defined 
as a gift, to be applied, consistently with existing laws, for the benefit of an 
indefinite number of persons, either by bringing their minds or hearts under 
the influence of education or religion, by relieving their bodies from disease, 
suffering or constraint, by assisting them to establish themselves in life, or 
by erecting or maintaining public buildings or works, or otherwise lessening 
the burdens of government.” Chief Justice Marshall held that Dartmouth 
College was an eleémosynary and private corporation. 

Without applying to the New York Institution for the Blind this very com- 
prehensive definition of charity, the court holds that ‘‘it must be regarded 
as a charitable institution so far as it clothes, educates and maintainsindigent 
pupils at public expense or by donations from individuals. So far as it 
educates pupils who pay for their tuition, board and maintenance, it is not 
to be regarded as a charitable, but only as an educational institution.” The 
court further holds that the constitutional requirement that the legislature 
shall maintain ‘‘a system of free common schools wherein all the children 
of the state may be educated” can not be considered as having any applica- 
tion to an institution wholly or partly under private control. ‘‘ Payment by 
counties or cities to charitable institutions wholly or partly under private 
control . . . . may be authorized, but not required by the legislature” 
of New York; but ‘‘ no such payments shall be made for any inmate of such 
institution who is not received and retained pursuant to the rules established 
by the state board of charities.” 


THE DEAF. 


Ear disease occurs more frequently after scarlet fever than any other 
known complaint. Aural surgeons have written various treatises on the 
* Russell v. Allen (107 U. S., 163); Vidal v. Girard’s Executors (2 How. [U. S.] 163); 


Chapin v. School District (35 N. H., 445); American Academy v. Harvard College (12 Gray 
[Mass.], 582.) 


+ Cresson’s Appeal (30 Penn. St., 437) ; Price v. Maxwell (28 Penn., 23); Taylorv. Trustees 
etc. (34 N. J. Eq. tot.) 
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subject, and seem to generally agree that sore throat causes the ear trouble 
that is so frequent. Far and away the large majority of ear diseases comes 
from the throat, being catarrhal in their origin. The ears are affected in 
two ways: either there is an acute inflammation of the middle ear, the drum 
membrane is perforated, and this is allowed to continue, the type of many a 
long standing case of otorrhcea. The other is the chronic dry catarrh that 
comes on comparatively slowly. Both of these affect the ear by extension 
of the catarrhal disease of the throat through the eustachian tube, therefore 
the practical means is to treat the throat during the fever. The first means 
is to remove the accumulations from the nose and throat by a solution of 
borax, bicarbonate of soda, and common salt. This is done frequently, followed 
by a spray or gargle of chlorate of potash. There is no local remedy equal 
to chlorate of potash to prevent ear complication during acute throat disease. 
In case suppuration of the middle ear has already taken place, with perfor- 
ation of the drum, the case should immediately be treated, not allowing the 
inflammation to become chronic, filling the canal three times daily with 
peroxide of hydrogen, followed by syringing with warm water. When the 
active inflammatory symptoms have subsided, some astringent ear drops— 
such as sulphate of zinc, five grains to the ounce of water—should be used 
in connection. If this treatment is carried out from the oufset, in almost 
every case the drum membrane will reform and hearing be good.—Our 
Deaf and Dumb. 


THE only school for the deaf in China was founded in 1888 by the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles R. Mills, American missionaries sent out by the 
Presbyterian board, Dr. Mills died two years ago, and the school was closed, 
but arrangements are now making to open it in Chefoo. The friends of the 
school will secure aid from the Chinese government, if possible, but are 
appealing for contributions from the benevolent in this country and in Great 
Britain. Money may be sent by London draft or sterling bill of exchange, 
direct to Mrs. C. R. Mills, Tung Chow, Chefoo, China, or to Mr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, treasurer for the Tung Chow School for the Deaf, 945 North 
St. Paul street, Rochester, New York. Contributions will be acknowledged 
in the little weekly paper issued by the Rochester School for the Deaf. 
There are said to be 400,000 deaf-mutes in China, and the Chefoo school 
provides for only forty. Some of the boys receiving an education in it have 
made such progress in lip reading and in general knowledge, that the 
Chinese refuse to believe that they are deaf and dumb. 


CONCERNING the Musée Universal des Sourds-Muets, the British Dea/-Mute 
Monthly says: ‘‘ The historical section includes everything that may serve 
in a manner to constitute an illustrated history of deaf-mute education ; 
such as the following: (1) General views and detailed plans of schools and 
institutions for the deaf. (2) Portraits of founders, head masters, teachers, 
governors, and benefactors of institutions for the deaf. (3) Portraits of 
persons who have, in any way, associated themselves with the education of 
the deaf. (4) Portraits of distinguished deaf persons. (5) Miscellaneous 
objects, such as medals, stamps, illustrated books, etc., interesting as having 
connection with the deaf. The artistic section comprises the works of deaf 
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artists and craftsmen, such as sculptors, painters, engravers, lithographers, 
architects, wood-carvers, photographers, etc.” 


THE next convention of American Instructors of the Deaf has been invited, 
by the authorities in charge of the Ohio school, to meet at Columbus. 


A MISSION for deaf-mutes is to be founded in Washington, D. C. 


CHILD SAVING. 


TuE General Court of Massachusetts, at its last session, ordered the state 
board of education to prepare drafts of bills for certain acts relating to the 
education and care of the children of the state. The board employed Messrs. 
George A. Walton and Charles W. Birtwell to do this work, and they have 
had printed and forwarded for criticism and suggestion the drafts of three 
acts, one in relation to school attendance and truancy, one regulating the 
employment of child labor, and the third in relation to neglected children. 

The compulsory education bill is very long, consisting of forty-four 
sections. The portion of it written by Mr. Birtwell includes nineteen 
sections on the subject of ‘‘ parental” schools, the new name in Massa- 
chusetts for truant schools, but with a difference. It is proposed that a 
board shall be created of seven persons, at least two of whom must be 
women, to act as trustees of the state parental schools, the number of which 
is limited to four. They must not be located near any penal or pauper 
institution. The children to be committed to them are described as follows: 
‘*Every habitual truant, that is, every child who is required under section 
six of this act to attend school, and who wilfully and habitually absents 
himself therefrom ; every habitual absentee, that is, every child between 
seven and seventeen years of age who may be found wandering about in the 
streets or public places of any town or city of the commonwealth, having no 
lawful occupation or business, habitually not attending school, and growing 
up in ignorance; and every habitual school offender, that is, every child 
who is required under section six of this act to attend school, but who 
persistently violates the reasonable rules and regulations of the school which 
he attends, or otherwise persistently misbehaves therein, so as to render 
himself a fit subject for exclusion therefrom, shall be liable to arrest as an 
habitual truant, habitual absentee, or habitual school offender, as the case 
may be.” All such children, upon complaint and conviction, are subjects 
for the parental schools, to which they are to be committed, if under thirteen 
years of age, until they arrive at the age of fifteen, and if over thirteen years 
of age, fortwo years. Children convicted of any offence under the act may 
be placed on probation under the oversight of a school attendance officer ; 
and if such child violates the conditions of his probation, he is to be surren- 
dered by the officer to the court, in order to receive and undergo his sentence 
for the offence of which he was convicted. The trustees of the parental 
schools are empowered by the bill to place out in private families any 
children committed to their custody, who are to be maintained at the expense 
of the commonwealth. They may also parole inmates of these schools, 
revoke paroles granted, and, with the consent of a justice of the court which 
imposed sentence, discharge any child absolutely. For persistent mis- 
conduct in a parental school, stubborn and rebellious inmates may be trans- 
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ferred, by any justice of the court which imposed sentence, to a state reform 
or industrial school, or to the state reformatory at Concord, or the state 
reformatory prison for women at Sherborn, according to their age and sex. 

The child labor bill prohibits the employment in any factory, workshop or 
mercantile establishment, at any time, of children under thirteen years of 
age. Children under fourteen may not be employed in any work performed 
for wages or other compensation before six o’clock in the morning, or after 
seven in the evening, or during the hours when the public schools are in 
session. Age and schooling certificates, showing the holder’s age and 
education, must be filed with the employer, in the case of all children under 
seventeen ; these certificates must be shown on demand to any authorized 
school attendance officer or factory inspector. Miners who can not read at 
sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language, can not 
lawfully be employed, unless given the opportunity to attend a day or night 
school, 

Finally, the act relative to neglected children provides that whenever it 
shall be made to appear to any court or magistrate that ‘‘ any child under 
sixteen years of age, by reason of orphanage, or of the neglect, crime 
drunkenness or other vice of his parents, is growing up without education 
or salutary control, and in circumstances exposing him to lead an idle and 
dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity,” such magistrate or court 
possessed of the requisite jurisdiction shall, after notice to the state board 
of lunacy and charity, commit such child, if he has no known settlement in 
the commonwealth, to the custody of such board, or, if he has such settle- 
ment, to.the proper town or city officials, who are respectively empowered 
to make all needful arrangements for the care and maintenance of children 
so committed ‘‘ in some institution under their control, or in some respectable 
family,” and to discharge such children from their custody whenever the 
object of their commitment has been accomplished. 


THROUGH a loose method of caring for dependent children in Connecticut, 
many children have been lost, at least as far as knowledge of their where- 
abouts is in the possession of the authorities. Such children are first placed 
in county homes, in order to protect them from the baneful influence of the 
almshouse. Subsequently, through the codperation of committees in each 
of the towns, homes are found for the children in suitable families. It 
would appear that not all the families prove to be suitable, as in a number 
of instances the families taking such children have changed their residences, 
or have transferred the children to the care of other and presumably less 
suitable families, and without notification to the authorities of the county 
homes or to the town committees. That the members of the committees 
have lost trace of some of the children, albeit part of their duty is to make 
periodic visits to families taking the children, is not so surprising, when it is 
known that such committees serve without compensation.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


THE New York Sun calls attention to a cruel and criminal practice in 
France, by which Italian boys and girls are bought by padrones and 
compelled to work in French glass factories, The sales made by the parents 
of these children are for a term of three years, and are blessed by the village 
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priests, after being executed before a notary. The parents get twenty or 
thirty dollars each for the children, and the manufacturers pay the padrones 
from seven to thirteen dollars a month for their labor. Their sustenance 
costs the padrones from five to eight centsa day. They are starved, over- 
worked, and otherwise abused. In two departments 1,300 children are said 
to be living in this state of virtual slavery. The attention of the French and 
Italian governments has been directed to this great wrong, with some 
prospect that it may be righted. 


In 1860 a carload of waifs from the slums of New York was sent to Tipton, 
Indiana, to be adopted. Judge John Green and his wife spoke for ‘‘the 
ugliest, raggedest, and most friendless of the lot.” Their request was 
granted. They adopted the boy who met this description and sent him to 
public school. He there developed such scholarly aptitude that ihey sent 
him to Harvard College, and afterward to England for further study. He 
became a Presbyterian clergyman, and went as a missionary to Alaska. 
The man whose history is thus briefly stated has just been appointed by the 
President governor of Alaska.—Our Paper. 


A FIRE in the State Industrial School of South Dakota destroyed the girls’ 
dormitory, entailing a loss of $25,000. The most appalling feature of this 
conflagration was the loss of life which it entailed. The building, which 
was of wood—a crime on the part of the legislature—collapsed in twenty 
minutes from the time the blaze was discovered. There was no fire protec- 
tion—another legislative crime; it is a mile from the institution to the town 
of Plankinton; twenty-five girls escaped in their night clothes, and one 
teacher and six girls were burned to death. None of the bodies recovered 
were recognizable. 


THE Franciscan sisters are about to build an orphan asylum, to cost 
$30,000, at Joliet, Illinois, using for that purpose money derived from the 
sale of some valuable real estate owned by them in Chicago. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


THE Massachusetts Prison Association has taken a census of the prison 
population of Massachusetts on the 30th of September, 1897. The whole 
number of prisoners was 8,057. Of this number, 6,912 were males, and 
1,145 were females. At the same date in 1896 the number was only 7,522. 
The figures of this year carry the prison population of the state past the 
8,000 mark for the first time. Most of the increase of 535 upon the figures 
of last year is found in the county prisons, and is mainly due to the com- 
mitment of more than the usual numberfor drunkenness. Suffolk County 
contributes 260 to the total increase. The number at Deer Island has 
increased from 1,618, last year, to 1,870. The commitments to this institu- 
tion are wholly petty offenders. At the state prison there has been an 
increase of 30, bringing the number up to 826, the largest in the history of 
the prison. There has been an increase of 50 at the Reformatory at 
Concord, and a decrease of 45 at the Women’s Prison. The latest of the 
free publications of the Association bears the title, ‘‘ Crime and Criminals.” 
It contains sixteen articles written for it by the leading specialists of the 
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country on this subject. It also gives valuable facts and statistics about 
crime in Massachusetts. The most attractive feature, to many, will be 
Phillips Brooks’ sermon on ‘‘ Our Duty to the Prisoner.” It was preached 
to the National Prison Association in 1888, but has never been made avail- 
able to the public before. It can be had free by sending to the Association 
at 15 Pemberton Square (Boston).—Our Paper. 


THE Civil Service Review says that Mr. Justice Cave, in charging the 
grand jury at Warwick assizes, ‘‘ called the attention of the jury to the prac- 
tice of police constables questioning prisoners while in custody.” He 
declared this practice, so common in the United States, to be ‘‘ undoubtedly 
unlawful.” If unlawful in England, we should suppose it to be unlawful 
here. Yet in the city of New York the sheriff is reported in a metropolitan 
journal to have said: ‘‘ We have been putting Thorn and Nack through the 
thirty-third degree ; we dosed the food so as to make them feel—well, not 
sick, but bad; I expect a breakdown and a confession at any time.” This is 
simply the revival of medieval torture. If a police officer has the right to 
administer an emetic, he has an equal right to apply the thumbscrews or the 
boot. Mr. Justice Cave continued: ‘‘If I can not in open court examine 
prisoners as to the circumstances under which a crime has been committed, 
or, in fact, as to anything bearing upon the case, obviously the law never 
intended that a policeman should doin secret what a judge can not do in 
public. No answer given by a prisoner in reply to a policeman is admissible 
as evidence, and I shall certainly exclude everything of the kind that comes 
before me.” If this is not the law in America, it ought to be. 


GOVERNOR RUSSELL, of North Carolina, recommends leasing the peniten- 


tiary of that state and its convicts to private persons, who can operate it with- 
out pecuniary loss. But it was self-sustaining before the successful over- 
throw of the Democratic administration by a fusion between the Populists 
and Republicans. The present administration appears to be directly 
responsible for its present unfortunate financial condition, by having turned 
out for political reasons the experienced officers and guards who had charge 
of it and putting in incompetent men in their stead. A New York syndicate, 
through Mr. John H. Winder, president of the Seaboard Airline system of 
railways, has made an offer to take the whole plant, just as it stands, includ- 
ing the five prison plantations and the growing crops; but the politicians 
want it to take the personnel of officers and employés who have made ita 
wreck. This may prevent the acceptance of the New York offer. A local 
combination of capitalists has also asked permission to submit an offer. 
The situation and outlook are both deplorable and disgraceful. 


‘*WHEN the police in Denmark find any one in the streets drunk and 
incapable, they take him in a cab to the station, where he gets sober under a 
surgeon’s care. On recovering sobriety the police take him home. A bill 
for the services of the cabman, the surgeon, and the police agents for special 
duty is then presented to the proprietor of the establishment where the 
patient took his last drink.” We commend this clipping from an exchange 
to the members of the Massachusetts legislature and to the chief of police of 
the city of Boston. A littie more humanity in the treatment of drunken men 
and women in Massachusetts would materially diminish the number of pris- 
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oners for whose support the public is compelled to pay, and it is probable that 
some of those arrested and convicted for drunkenness are driven against 
their will into the ranks of crime. 


THE Prison Mirror announces that ‘‘three inmates of St. Cloud Reform- 
atory, whose terms were almost completed, were pardoned at the request of 
the managers of that institution.” This is something that we do not under- 
stand. Under the indeterminate sentence prisoners are expected to earn 
their own release, are they not? If not, why not? If they can earn their 
own discharge on parole, why should the operation of the parole system be 
interfered with, and to some extent nullified, by the granting of a pardon? 
Pardons and paroles do not seem to go well together in one and the same 
prison. There is here an apparent inconsistency, which we wish that some 
one would explain for our benefit and that of our readers. 


GOVERNOR ATKINSON, of Georgia, has recommended to the legislature of 
that state a change in the prison law, which will authorize the sheriff or 
other officer in charge of a prison attacked by a mob to arm his prisoners, 
in order that they may assist in defending their own lives. This suggestion 
is probably impracticable, but it is not so absurd as it might seem upon its 
face. The fact that such a suggestion has been made by the governor of a 
southern state illustrates the extent of the evil of lynching in that section of 
the country. Weare sorry to be obliged to note that the disposition to resort 
to lynch law, for the punishment of outrageous offenders, appears to be 
spreading and taking root in the north. 


AN escaped convict from Nebraska succeeded in hiding himself for two 
whole years in a cave which he ingeniously excavated for that purpose under 
a schoolhouse near Mankato, Minnesota. In this subterranean abode he 
had a stove, a bed and bedding, a table and other furniture, and a goodly 
supply of books and first-class magazines. He prowled around at night, and 
thus secured his food and other supplies. No one suspected his presence in 
the neighborhood. 


Mrs. ELLEN C. JOHNSON, of the Massachusetts woman’s prison, is politely 
informed that in France the sex of silkworms is now determined, while they 
are yet in the cocoon, by means of the Roentgen ray. This determination 
is necessary in order to the separation of the sexes preparatory to breeding. 
Silkworms are raised at Sherborn; hence this friendly notification, for 
whose accuracy we hold ourselves in nowise responsible. 


A NEw chapel has been built and dedicated at the New Jersey state prison. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING. 


TueE following items are culled from Zhe Trained Nurse and Hospital 
Review (Lakeside Publishing Company, New York City): Architects are at 
work on plans for an addition to the Rhode Island Hospital to cost $100,000. 
The board of managers of the Collins Farm Hospital, Buffalo, New York, 
are preparing to spend over $300,000 inimprovements. A Jewish hospital at 
the West End, Boston, will be opened next spring, if the necessary funds can 
be secured. Ten thousand dollars has been pledged for a hospital at Bar 
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Harbor. The Cottage Hospital at Des Moines has been reopened. A down- 
town emergency hospital is planned by the Chicago Medical Woman’s Club, 
and is likely to be established under the supervision of the city. The New 
York followers of Father Kneipp have purchased a track of land on Malaga 
road, near Vineland, New Jersey, where they will erect a large hospital, 
which will be opened next spring. 


THE American Pediatric Society is making a collective investigation of 
infantile scurvy in North America, and earnestly requests physicians to send 
reports of cases, whether they have already been published or not, to the 
chairman of the investigating committee, Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith, 123 South 
Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ARCHBISHOP FEEHAN has just laid the cornerstone of Saint Anthony’s 
Hospital, at the corner of Douglas Boulevard and West Nineteenth street, in 
Chicago. It is to be four stories in height, and will be of Bedford stone and 
pressed brick, in the German renaissance style of architecture. It belongs 
to the Franciscan sisters. 


A GRADUATE N«rses’ Association has been formed in Cincinnati, of which 
Miss Mary Hamer Greenwood, head nurse of the Jewish Hospital, is presi- 
dent, and Miss Josephine Osborn, head nurse of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
is secretary. 


CONVENTIONS.* 


Battle Creek, Michigan—The raison d'’étre of the Civic-Philanthropic Con- 
ference at Battle Creek, October 12-17, is not quite apparent; but the meet- 
ing was well attended, interesting, and attracted wide attention from the 
press. Perhaps the best of the addresses was the opening paper by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul, the presiding officer. He said that there is a 
growing popular conviction that common men and women might, with reason- 
able effort, have better and happier lives than they now enjoy; and that not 
they alone, but society itself, is to blame for their partial failure. Society 
must find and apply the appropriate remedy. He distinguished three forms 
of remedial treatment, .the palliative, the curative, and the preventive, whose 
respective value is in the inverse order of their general attractiveness. 
Emotional giving simply multiplies the evils which it seeks to relieve. 
Political giving is even worse in its demoralizing influence. ‘‘ Free lodging 
houses, free soup, and most almsgiving belong to forms of socialism chiefly 
valid and valuable for those who prefer ignorance, shiftlessness, and vice to 
intelligence, thrift and virtue.” There can be no hope for the future, unless 
we clearly see that the home is the unit of social organization. The home 
must be organized on scientific principles, having more regard than hereto- 
fore to the influence of heredity as a factor in the production of a degenerate 
race. What the slums need is not help, but abolition. Since the child is the 
raw material out of which the future citizen is developed, and has botha 
political and economic value, we must take care of our wealth, and especially 
see to it that the child is well fed. He laid stress upon the usefulness of the 

*Officers of similar conventions, which desire notice in the pagesof the Review, should send 


brief written accounts of them to the editor, together with a file of newspapers in which their 
proceedings are reported. 
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kindergarten in education, and of manual training in the public schools. 
‘‘If children can be properly born, their bodies properly built, their home 
surroundings made suitable, their mind and senses soudly educated, they 
will then take care of the government, both municipal and state.” Dr. 
Smith defined the purpose of the conference to be ‘‘to deal with municipal 
administration rather than its organization.” He touched upon the question 
of purity of elections and the need for eliminating gang rule and corruption 
from our civic life. Municipal ownership he declared to be a problem of 
municipal virtue. He favored experimental and progressive legislation in 
this direction, rather than revolution based on paper theories. 

Dr. H. B. Baker, secretary of the Michigan state board of health, dis- 
cussed the duty of the government in relation to the public health. Pro- 
fessor Austin O’Malley, of Nétre Dame University, spoke on the prevention 
of diphtheria in small cities. Dr. Kress, of the Battle Creek sanitarium, 
read a paper in which the ground was taken that sin is the cause of disease, 
and that the eating of meat is injurious to health. Dr. W. G. Haughey 
argued in favor of the establishment, even in small cities, of public baths on 
the spray system. Dr. Arthur MacGugan, of the Kalamazoo hospital for 
the insane, advocated the establishment of colonies for idiots, imbeciles 
and epileptics, none of whom should be allowed to marry. Dr. V. C. 
Vaughn, dean of the medical department of the University of Michigan, 
expounded the germ theory of the origin of disease. Dr. Kellogg, proprie- 
tor of the Battle Creek sanitarium, read a sensational paper, entitled ‘‘Are 
we adying race?” He asserted that increased longevity proves nothing: 
**Notwithstanding our marvelous accumulations of wealth and wisdom, we are 
certainly going down physically toward race extinction. . . . The result 
of modern sanitary science is the protection and keeping alive of the consti- 
tutionally weak, hereditarily feeble individuals who would otherwise die, and 
so the death rate is diminished and the average length of life increased. 
The race is not thereby benefited, but instead is weakened. . . . Our mod- 
ern boasted sanitation is a cause of racial deterioration, since it negatives 
the operation of the law of natural selection.” Man is the product of his 
heredity, and the expenditure of one’s vitality in pleasurable excess is to dis- 
inherit the spendthrift’s posterity, by squandering the constitutions of 
children still unborn. Dr. Bayard Holmes, of Chicago, addressed himself 
to the tramp question, dividing tramps into five groups: the mutilated 
tramp, whose existence is an argument for the passage of employers’ 
liability acts; the able-bodied tramp, often a defective, an imbecile 
or an epileptic; those who tramp from curiosity, those who seek escape from 
a wretched home, and those who think tramping more pleasant and profit- 
able than work. He advocated the living wage and the abolition of the 
contract system. (Rev.?) Dr. David Thompson called attention to the 
religious aspect of the labor movement. ‘‘ There are four historical stages 
of this movement: anarchy, slavery, serfdom, the competitive system with 
its waste, and that now approaching; namely, co-operation.” Rev. C. L. 
Arnold, of Detroit, took municipal reform for his subject, and contended 
that it rests upon religious teaching. Rev. Dr. Wilcox, of Lafayette, Indiana, 
urged the importance of the enforcement of law. Mr. Louis Selling, 
president of the Hebrew relief society, defined our duty to the unemployed. 
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Attorney-General Maynard, of Michigan, spoke strongly in favor of 
government ownership, and characterized wealth as ‘‘a trespasser.” ‘‘ We 
have had four periods of ruling. First, the man of superior strength reigned, 
the warrior ; then the priest, then the noble, finally the man of wealth. In 
the process of evolution, the next will be the reign of the good and humane.” 
Mrs. Clara Smith discussed the new woman. Mayor Jones, of Toledo, 
advocated municipal ownership of all public conveniences and municipal 
employment for the unemployed. Dr. Henderson, of Chicago University, 
discussed the migration of dependents. Rev. Dr. Morgan Wood, of Toronto, 
took for his theme political leaders and misleaders, or the bad citizenship of 
our so-called good citizens. Father Maveety, of Jackson, Michigan, told 
what to do for the ex-convict. He thought the parole law of no use to 
transient prisoners without friends in the state. President Sutherland, of 
Battle Creek College, addressed the conference on missionary farm colonies. 
President Henry Wade Rogers, of the Northwestern University, described 
the work of university settlements. Secretary H. H. Hart, of St. Paul, 
spoke on the organization of public charity. The Rev. Frank Crane, of 
Chicago, made a stirring address on Christianity and the poor. Among other 
things he said: ‘‘Christ was not an almsgiver, but an almstaker. 
People do not need money to do good.” ‘Real Christianity consists in 
giving, not in getting.” Rev. Dr. Craig, of Albion, Michigan, discussed the 
ethics of socialism. He favored the reconstruction of the industrial order by 
replacing the conditions of collective capital and organizing society on the 
basis of collective ownership. Miss Clara Morehouse, of Chicago, described 
the work of the King’s Daughters: Rev. George H. Hoover, of Chicago, 
talked about homeless children and placing out. ‘* There are more families 
who want children than there are children who want homes.” Very Rev. 
Dean Harris, of Ontario, took for his text: ‘‘Organized, systematic 
charity our only hope.” This was a specially noteworthy address, 
coming, as it did, from a Roman Catholic priest. He placed himself 
squarely and fairly upon the associated charities platform. Rev. 
Arthur Edwards, editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, read a paper 
on the press and social reform. Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers lamented 
the failure of the cities. Coming from Evanston, as she does, the home 
of Miss Willard, it is somewhat of a surprise to learn that she said: ‘‘ We 
can hardly urge the extinction of the saloon, for that is at present the poor 
man’s only club, his sole refuge from the dreary and unsocial tenement home. 
Its warmth, light, free lunch, and welcome are a relief to rich and poor alike, 
and can not be utterly condemned. We must offer something in its place to 
meet the legitimate wants of the people.” Mr. Z. S. Holbrook, president 
of the Chicago taxpayers’ defense league, urged the necessity of civic reform, 
which can come only by civic righteousness, which is accumulated individual 
righteousness. The basis of social reform must be an enlightened purpose 
on the part of the many to attain the ideal of citizenship; it must come 
by education and evolution. He said that the seventeenth century was 
literary, the eighteenth theological, the nineteenth scientific, and the 
twentieth will be sociological. 

This mass of papers and addresses on so many subjects occupied five days. 
On Sunday afternoon an address was made by Rev. Dr. Denmen, of Battle 
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Creek, on ‘' Christ the great philanthropist.” Though born a Jew, he hated 
offensive nationalism. His philanthropy had two centers: aristocratic 
and democratic. He might have founded a religious sect, but he did not: 
he saw virtue in any sect or no sect. He lived the life of common men, and 
associated with the poor. He treated all classes alike, and the sinner 
and the outcast found in him a wise friend. He hated and condemned sin, 
but loved the sinner. Love succeeds, where eloquence and law fail. The 
evening was given to short speeches by many persons. The conference was 
invited to meet again in Battle Creek, next year. 


Nashville—The twenty-first annual convention of the American Humane 
Association met in Nashville, Tennessee, October 13-15. Mr. John G. 
Shortall, of Chicago, presided. Among the subjects considered were the 
protection of live stock in transit and at the stockyards, the extinction of 
song birds by wanton sport or for the sake of their plumage, vivisection, 
veterinary surgery, alcohol as a factor in the generation of cruelty, and 
international arbitration. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, read a paper 
on the law of sacrifice versus the law of cruelty. The paper which produced 
the most profound and painful sensation was by Dr. Albert Leffingwell, of 
Aurora, N. Y., upon’ s°ientific assassination.” He exposed the cruelty of a 
South American physician, who inoculated patients confined in public insti- 
tutions with the bacilli of yellow fever, then watched the progress of the 
disease until it terminated in death, and wrote, in a self-congratulatory vein, 
a report of his observations. President Shortall said that this did not sur- 
prise him, since he had long thought that vivisectionists would sooner or 
later tire of dogs and betake themselves to their fellow-men. Miss Will 
Allen Drumgoole, a great favorite in Tennessee, her native state, entertained 
the last session with recitations from her poems and her story of Governor 
Taylor and the newsboy, which drew tears from many eyes. She called her 
talk ‘‘Gamins from the gutter.” President Shortall was reélected ; the place 
of meeting next year was left to the executive committee. Among the 
letters of regret at inability to attend were some from President McKinley, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Potter, and many others. 


Boston—On October 25 there was held at Pierce Hall, in Boston, a meeting 
in the interests of the College Settlements Association. The objects of the 
association were stated by Miss Cornelia Warren. She also spoke briefly of 
the Philadelphia settlement. Miss Mary Kingsbury, of the college settle- 
ment at 95 Rivington street, New York, gave a vivid picture of the district 
in which she lived, with its varied foreign population. Mr. Edmund 
Billings, of the Wells Memorial Institute, described the South End district, 
in which the Boston college settlement is placed, and spoke of its various 
agencies for educational and social work. The last speaker, Miss V. D. 
Scudder, gave an interesting account of the classes held for working women 
at Denison House. Miss Helina S. Dudley, headworker of Denison House, 
presided. About four hundred people were present at this meeting. 


Saint Cloud—The Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction 
held its sixth annual meeting in the city of St. Cloud, November 3-5. The 
past three meetings have been held at the seats of state institutions, in order 
to give the members of the conference an opportunity to become acquainted 
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with their work. The address of the president, Dr. C. T. Clark, of Still- 
water, dealt mainly with the care of the insane. He said that Minnesota had 
taken a step in the right direction in providing for the care of crippled and 
deformed children ; and that the surest remedy for the abuse of outdoor 
relief is the presentation to taxpayers in tabulated form of a statement of its 
cost. He was followed by Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of Rockford, Illinois, a resi- 
dentof Hull House, Chicago, and a state commissioner of public charities, on 
the subject of public charities. She said that public charity is in Illinois 
the largest single item in the budget, costing more than the state university 
and normal schools, three times as much as the penal institutions, nearly 
ten times as much as the legislature, and four times as much as the judiciary. 

On the second day, Thursday, Secretary Hart spoke on city lock-ups and 
county jails. Mr. S.S. Parr, superintendent of the St. Cloud schools, read 
an excellent paper on the organization of charity in small cities. He dwelt 
particularly upon the need of intelligent charity and the obligation of 
charity workers to qualify themselves for their work by information, and 
recommended a more general study of Dr. C. R. Henderson’s book on 
‘*Dependents, Defectives, and Delinquents.” Mr. M. J. Dowling asked 
‘* What shall be done with the tramp?” He had observed that tramps are 
most numerous in times of general prosperity, an opinion in which Warden 
Woolfer, of the Minnesota state prison, concurred. Mr. Dowling advised 
the adoption of four measures for reducing the number of tramps, too 
many of whom are thieves and thugs. (1) Do not feed them, except in 
return for labor performed. (2) Require all able-bodied men without visible 
support to work upon the roads under police supervision. (3) Authorize the 
war department to enlist in the regular army all vagabonds of six months’ 
standing. (4) With reference to tramps physically or mentally unable to 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life, commit and detain them by 
law. In the afternoon a visit was made to the Minnesota state reformatory, 
about two miles from town, where one of the most interesting sessions 
of the conference was held. Superintendent Houlton read a paper on 
the reformatory system. The reformatory, he said, is not so much a 
prison as it is a compulsory school in which to train first offenders 
away from criminal lives. It is a hospital for sick souls, from which 
the incurable are transferred to a penitentiary for the protection of society. 
A free discussion followed, at the close of which a delegate present said, 
‘*T should like to know what these boys are thinking of.” The superin- 
tendent gave permission to any boy in the room to reply. A young man 
instantly stepped to the platform and made a most intelligent and interesting 
statement of the work of the reformatory from the point of view of the 
inmates. He said that they wanted such diversified instruction as would 
enable discharged prisoners, of whatever grade of qualification, to earn an 
honest living outside. He also gave expression to his belief that men who 
are city born and bred can not be successfully transferred from the reforma- 
tory to a purely agricultural life. At the night session Mr. James E. Heg, 
of the Wisconsin state board of control, described the Wisconsin plan of 
county care of the insane, under state supervision, and showed what are 
its recommendations, founded on experience of its actual results. A paper 
by Dr. W. O. Mana, assistant physician in the Fergus Falls hospital for the 
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insane, on the duty of citizens to their insane relatives, was read, in his 
absence, by Mr. Hart. 

On Friday, the last day, Mr. W. A. Gates, agent of the state board of 
charities and corrections, read a paper on the alien and non-resident insane 
of the state, giving an account of the working of the new law providing for 
the return of non-resident pauper lunatics to the states or foreign countries 
from which they came and where they belong. Mr. George D. Holt, agent 
of the Hennepin county branch of the state prison association, presented the 
claim of the discharged prisoner, who should be helped upon his feet by 
some more intelligent and effective method thanagrantof money. Dr. A. J. 
Gillette, of St. Paul, read a scientific but interesting paper on the care of 
deformed and crippled children, in which the genesis of twisted limbs and 
crooked spine from tuberculosis of the bones was explained, and the cura- 
bility of many of these deformities demonstrated by the aid of clinical 
pictures. He was proud of the fact that Minnesota, first of all the states, 
had recognized and undertaken to discharge its obligation to these children. 
They are boarded in hospitals and are treated free of charge by an eminent 
orthopedist. Mr. C. E. Faulkner, superintendent of the Washburn Children’s 
Home in Minneapolis discussed child-saving from the point of view of 
heredity. The conference adjourned at noon, sine die. 

At this conference there were but thirteen papers on the programme, 
instead of twenty-six, as last year. Ample time was thus allowed for dis- 
cussion, and the change was unanimously voted to be more than satisfactory. 
Superintendent G. A. Merrill, of the state public school, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, and Stillwater was chosen as the place of meeting. 


Baltimore—A state conference of charities has been organized in Maryland. 
of which Mr. Elisha H. Perkins, a trustee of the poor of Baltimore city, is 
president. It will be held November 22-23, in McCoy and Levering halls, 
belonging to the Johns Hopkins University, and President Gilman will make 
one of the addresses of welcome. This university enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first to attempt to inaugurate a closer alliance between 
philanthropy and the higher education, which it did when the National 
Conference of Charities met in Baltimore in 1890. The subjects for discus- 
sion named in the programme are child-saving, state care of the insane, 
state care of the feeble-minded and epileptic, and state, county and municipal 
care of the poor. Among the speakers announced are Mr. Homer Folks and 
Dr. P. M. Wise, both of New York and both associate editors of the 
CHARITIES REviEw, and Mr. Alexander Johnson, of Indiana, president of 
the Toronto National Conference of Charities. This should be a good 
meeting, and no doubt it will be. 


THE INDIAN, 


AMONG the other declarations of the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference was 
the following: ‘‘It is recognized that the issuing of rations to Indians is a 
great injustice, pauperizing them and destroying their energy and character. 
We again affirm that in all cases where such rations are not issued under 
treaty obligations, wherever such action can be taken, they should speedily 
cease; and it is most desirable that as rapidly as possible treaty rights 
or contracts which require the issuing of such rations be modified, so 
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that national obligations to the Indian may be met in less objectionable 
ways.” 


Dr. P. T. JOHNSON, a full-blooded Indian, educated in the school on 
the Niagara reservation, is a successful practitioner of medicine in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our readers will enjoy the following verbatim copy of a letter addressed to 
the Governor of Illinois: ‘* to the ohnerble govenor Dear Sir iam apore wido 
and neede asistinc and the super wil note give mee eney iam know withoute 
i donte loock for them to keepeme when iCan worke forite Know iwonte 
yoroner to see inteoite iwill say wheniwas ate washinton DC they gote mee 
to Doe Som abeStroCton to finde som swindils and they found ite was 
mee Know the tolde mee they wonted mee and ivotin (inviting?) to 
send them eney thing thate was done unlofill against them and they saide 
ishode Make my wontes to the govner and he wode see to ite iam the grande 
doter of asolder 1812 and my father serve Ig years so know ihave bin and am 
for My Cuntery my nam is knoin in the Capitell of the united States know 
they artrien to Starv mee and 2 litie grand sones ihave hade ever SienC thewar 
born My age is 60 years ihave alitil home and ineede alitie helpe will 
yorohene pleas Seeigete Som Mr gohn ridie sais he wonte giveme three pair 
shoes and one SaCke of flour May god grante you will see after this mater 
formee iwilete you mor sone and you will see the rison My kname is Kone 
(known) ine wasinton iam Sorey to bother you with this this por hous is run 
as robin Dene they have jubeile danis and diners for all bute the por 
iwill Sendeite to you Sone this and mor iknow the governieDonte maan 
to swindil nor alow ite pleas ansor this sone as this gites to yor ohener 
forihane abite of bred from yor umbil Servente Mary this is my prair 
to the oner govener of the State of ills” 


HE fails, who climbs to power and place 
Up the pathway of disgrace. 
He fails not, who makes truth his cause, 
Nor bends to win the crowd’s applause. 
He fails not, who stakes his all 
Upon the right, and dares to fall: 
What though the living bless or blame? 
For him the long success of fame, 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


SUPERINTENDENTS of institutions which propose to have Christmas trees or 
entertainments for the benefit of their inmates will do well to write to Messrs. 
J. & P. B. Myers, 85 and 87 John street, New York, for a copy of their illus- 
trated catalogue of their latest inventions for making such festivities pass off 
well; it contains many useful and excellent suggestions. This is not an 
advertisement; it is merely an unsolicited hint, for which no charge is made 
and no money paid. 


GARBAGE is disposed of in New York city by a process of steam digestion. 
It is cooked for ten hours by steam at fifty pounds pressure, which reduces 
itto pulp. It is then subjected toa pressure of 250 tons by weight, which 
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converts it into cakes, which are dried and ground to powder, when the 
product thus obtained, which is called tankage, is ready for use as a 
fertilizer. 


AT a meeting of persons interested in education and philanthropic work 
in Baltimore, Maryland, at which Mr. John M. Glenn presided, it was 
resolved that a committee of three be appointed to collect data with reference 
to the compulsory education of defective children, and report the resuits to a 
subsequent meeting, together with a bill to be submitted to the legislature. 


THE Dingley (tariff) bill forbids the giving away of cards, pictures, photo- 
graphs, buttons, badges, or any similar article, with packages of cigarettes 
and manufactured tobacco. This provision was inserted by its author, not 
for the sake of its economic, but of its ethical, effect. 


WE chronicle with fresh pain another attempt at etymological creation or 
evolution, whichever phrase the reader may prefer. This time it is by 
Commander Booth-Tucker, who wants us to say ‘‘pauperology.” We guess 
not. 

THE primal duties shine aloft like stars, 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Lie scattered at the feet of men, like flowers. 
— Wordsworth. 
PERSONAL. 


Mr. Homer Fo.iks, secretary of the state charities aid association of New 
York, and one of the editors of this REVIEW, was elected alderman from the 
twenty-ninth district of New York city at the recent election, receiving 3,312 
votes against 2,492 for the Tammany candidate and 2,119 for the straight 
Republican nominee. Mr. Folks was nominated by the Citizens’ Union and 
indorsed by the National Democracy and the German American Reform 
Union. 


Mr. DouG.Las TILDEN, the deaf and dumb sculptor of San Francisco, has 
received an order from Mayor Phelan for a life-size statue of Vasco Nunez 
Balboa, to be placed upon the driveway in Golden Gate Park, at a point 
where the famous Spanish adventurer, the first white man to lay eyes upon 
the Pacific Ocean, from the peak of a mountain upon the Isthmus of Panama, 
will appear to be forever gazing at the ocean which he discovered. 


REv. B. F. BoL_er, formerly an assistant of Prof. Graham Taylor, and 
pastor of the Tabernacle (Congregational) church in Chicago, has been 
appointed chaplain of the Illinois State Reformatory at Pontiac. 


Dr. W. H. LATHAM, who has been a teacher of the deaf for fifty-two years, 
has been made emeritus professor of history, moral philosophy, and civics 
in the Indiana State School for the Deaf. 





